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Message From Heaven 


BIRTHDAY CARDS are not very uncommon. 
Most of us receive them in large numbers. But to 
get a birthday greeting from heaven is unusual. 
That was my experience on my last birthday. 

You can imagine my surprise when I opened 
this envelope and found the message from one of 
our members who had died several months before. 
And here was her message, arriving exactly on my 
birthday. 5 

Of course, it was not hard to figure it out. She 
had prepared the card and had signed it, sealed it, 
and had it ready for mailing long in advance. 
Her niece found it and sent it at the right time. 

Nevertheless, there it was—on my birthday— 
from someone who had gone to heaven months 
before. And the message was the wish and prayer 
that I might be “safe within God’s love.” 

Possibly I am somewhat guilty of being a sen- 
timentalist, but I treasure this message from heaven 
—it is still the best that can be wished for—‘to be 
safe in God's love.” —ErnEST J. Hou 
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Shadow over Toronto 


Like everybody else, the members of 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council were thinking about reports from 
Korea. 

At their Toronto meeting this month 
they worked on plans for the 1953 As- 
sembly in Evanston, Illinois. But Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen warned them that 
“if the world situation continues as it is” 
it is doubtful whether an Assembly can 
be held in 1953. 

No one from any Communist-con- 
trolled country had secured permission 
to come to Toronto except Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of the German East Zone. Bishop 
Dibelius thought that what has happened 
in Korea may also happen in Germany. 

“People must realize that it is impos- 
sible to divide a nation by unnatural fron- 
tiers or by an iron curtain,” he said. 
“Such a country will always desire to 
come together again and be united.” 
Korea is the “first example” of what is 
likely to happen after a nation has been 
split in the east-west conflict. 


Approve action in Korea 

Of .70 members of the World Council 
central committee who met in Toronto, 
68 thought that the right thing had been 
done in trying to stop the invasion of 
South Korea. 

They said that “every opportunity 
which may arise from the present tragic 
situation must be used” to make the 
whole of Korea into a free, united, and 
independent nation. 

Two of the 70 committee members said 
they were pacifists and were opposed to 
police action under United Nations. 

In New York City this month spokes- 
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‘to cease fire, and proposed mediation by, 


men of the Federal Council of Churches 
said they are “grateful that the United 
Nations Security Council has responded’ 
with prompt and VIZOFOUS: bos: to this: 
direct challenge to peace.” 

A pacifist group, the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, said the intervention in the 
Korean situation “deprives the UN of the 
moral force which it might exercise if it 
resolutely refused to be drawn into the, 
big power conflict, called on all involved: 


leading citizens of the world on the basic 
issues in the East-West war.” 


ERLING EIDEM 
Former Archbishop of the Church co 
Sweden resigned this month as one of si. 
presidents of World Council of Churche 


How much religious liberty? 


Reports had come from many coum 
tries regarding how much freedom Prot 
estants have to worship and teach thei 
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faith where Roman Catholics or Moslems 
are in the majority. Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde told the World Council central 
committee about these reports at the 
Toronto meeting this month. 

Written into the laws of many lands 
are restrictions on Protestant liberties, 
said Dr. Nolde, director of the Commis- 
3ion of the Churches on International 
Affairs. He told the Council committee 
3ome progress toward freedom of religion 
zan be made through conferences with 
Roman Catholic and Moslem leaders. 
Governments may sometimes be _per- 
suaded to accept international standards. 

Dr. Nolde’s Commission was criticized 
oy World Council leaders for not includ- 
ing in its study some Protestant countries 
Which do not grant full civil rights to Ro- 
man Catholic minorities. The Commis- 
sion report had stated that “the freedom 
which we claim for ourselves must be 
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Bishop of the Church of Norway- was 
lzlected to complete Archbishop Eidem’s 
l'erm as WCC president 
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équally granted to others,” but had not 
specified whether this is done. 


News men report on freedom 

A United Press round-up report on 
freedom in 36 countries was published 
this month. Correspondents gave each 
country a percentage rating on how much 
of five specific freedoms they found. 

Twenty-four of the 36 countries got 
100 per cent for the amount of religious 
liberty they permit. Among them were 
Sweden, Switzerland, Brazil, South Korea. 
Spain and Portugal rated 60 per cent. 

Critical “letters to the editor’ were 
promptly sent by Roman Catholics to 
newspapers printing the United Press re- 
port. Msgr. Thomas McCarthy of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
told the Washington Post that “in Sweden 
only Lutherans may be elected to parlia- 
ment, enter the diplomatic service, or 
teach in the public schools. Non-Lu- 
theran churches are not egal able to 
hold property. 

“If two Catholics, for instance, become 
engaged in Sweden,’ wrote Msgr. Mc- 
Carthy, “they must publish the banns for 
their forthcoming marriage through the 
Lutheran pastor.” In Spain, he said, the 
disadvantages imposed on _ Protestants 
“are certainly no worse than those suf- 
fered by non-Lutherans in Sweden.” 

Presbyterian minister William H. Kep- 
ler wrote the Post that Protestants in 
Brazil “are frequently stoned for trying to 
hold worship services in public places.” 


Freedom in Syria 

It seemed this month that Christians 
had won a long battle against making 
Mohammedanism the official religion of 
Syria. A new constitution now being 
drafted had promised that “Islam is the 
religion of the state.” 

If Islam becomes the state religion, the 
laws of the Koran will be in force. They 
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do not permit toleration of any other 
religion by Islam. 

Christian leaders in the Syrian As- 
sembly had debated strenuously against 
establishing a state religion. A Christian 
member of the Syrian cabinet, Akram 
Hawrani, resigned as Minister of Defense 
in protest. Mass demonstrations were 
conducted in the streets of Aleppo. 

In mid-July political leaders said they 
were willing to allow the new constitu- 
tion merely to state that Islam is the re- 
ligion of the president of the republic and 
that the country’s laws will be inspired by 
Moslem teaching. 


Missionaries leave Korea 

Back in the United States last week 
were some of the American missionaries 
who had escaped from South Korea. “We 
hated to leave so many of our Korean 


Re 


TEACHERS TRAINED IN EAST GERMANY 


"4 
friends,’ said Mrs. M. M. Miller (Pres- — 


byterian), “but we felt we should because 


of our children. 

“The Koreans are thankful that the 
fighting has begun and that the Americans 
are helping them. They’ve felt they were 
sitting on a powder keg for a long time.” 

Eleven Methodist missionaries were 
homeward bound from Japan, after flee- 
ing from Korea. Six missionaries were 
reported. captured by North Korean 
troops. 

Roman Catholics said their Korea mis- 
sionaries would not leave. 


about 30 Irish priests stationed near the 
38th parallel border line. It was believed 
that an American, Msgr. Patrick Byrne, 
was in Communist hands. He is the Apos- 
tolic Delegate—diplomatic representative 
of the Vatican in Korea. He was in Seoul 
when last heard from. 


Youth standing (left) is learning how to conduct Christian instruction in chur 


schools of Russian zone. Fifteen thousand have volunteered as teachers. (RNS Phot 
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Dibelius reports on Berlin situation 

People in East Germany are coming 
to church more often than before, said 
Bishop Otto Dibelius in Toronto this 
month. Young people especially feel they 
are doing something “brave and impor- 
tant” when they attend Christian meet- 
ings while being watched by a hostile gov- 
ernment. 

Bishop Dibelius said he had spoken re- 
cently at a meeting in the east sector of 
Berlin where 4,000 young people gath- 
ered. Communists drew only 900 to a 
meeting held at the same time to try to 
draw the crowd away from the Christian 
gathering. 

Biggest problem is that Christian teach- 
ing is no longer permitted in the schools. 
Instruction two hours a week is arranged 

}for children in church buildings. Bishop 
Dibelius said the children consider it 
strange that for “25 hours a week they 
are taught a materialistic ideology in 
school and only two hours a week are 
devoted to religion in the churches.” 


Churches may get higher taxes 

Cutting down assessed valuation on 
church property to reduce taxes in Los 
Angeles county may not be permitted 
any more. Assessments have been re- 
duced on the theory that the properties 
are used in the public interest. 

This month lawyers for the Los Angeles 
board of supervisors said the assessment 
reductions should stop. 

, A Minnesota supreme court ruled this 
month that non-profit organizations must 
pay taxes on property used for commer- 
cial purposes. Churches have been ex- 
empt from taxes even on properties for 
which rent is collected. 


Fisherman becomes minister 
Like Peter, James, and John, an Amer- 
‘ican fisherman has left his nets to seek 
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to catch men. The Rev. A. Herbert 
Mjorud, 39 years old, has been installed 
as pastor of Nazareth Lutheran Church 
(ELC) in Minneapolis. He was captain 
and owner of a large fishing boat on the 
West Coast. 

A Council Bluffs (Iowa) minister took 
drastic action recently when many church 
pews were empty on Sunday morning. 
There was good fishing at near-by Lake 
Manawa, he heard—which probably ex- 
plained some absences from church. 

So he announced to his congregation, 
“The men of the church and I are going 
fishing Sunday morning.” He thought 
they could fill their baskets and be back 
in time for the Sunday service. “You 
might say it’s an object lesson to show 
that recreation need not take precedence 
over one’s religious life,” he explained. 


French experiment in evangelism 

A month-long experiment in tent evan- 
gelism has been made in mining villages 
of northern France, reports Religious 
News Service. It was conducted by pas- 
tors of the Reformed Church, aided by 
laymen. 

Tents with a capacity of 200 people 
were set up in the market squares of the 
principal towns. Each tent served as an 
exhibition hall for illustrated panels de- 
picting the life of. Christ and various 
Christian activities, including missions 
and social work. 

Visitors were greeted at the door by 
pastors and laymen who served as guides 
to explain the exhibit. Visitors were given 
a New Testament and pamphlets. 

Popular music was played from the tent 
to attract villagers. Each evening a pub- 
lic meeting was organized, which included 
entertainment, a Bible reading, and mes- 
sages from local pastors. 

Pastors described the experiment as a | 
success and said many of the miners wel- 
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comed opportunity to discuss religious 
and social problems. A number of miners, 
the pastors said, expressed a desire for 
regular meetings with the churchmen and 
invited them to their homes for further 
discussions. 


Actors are evangelists 

A French pastor, Idebert Exbrayat of 
Nimes, decided that if people won’t go to 
the church, the church must go to them. 
He tours the countryside with a group of 
young amateur actors, putting on shows 
and winding up with a religious program. 

Pastor Exbrayat organized the players 
into several teams, each with its own 
repertoire, much of which they composed 
themselves. They travel on bicycles, sleep 
in barns, and rely on the generosity of 
the local population for their food. 


TAKING UP THE OFFERING 
At a drive-in church near North Haven, 
Connecticut, people put their offerings in 
envelopes marked for the church they 
want to receive it. Men go from car to 

_ car with boxes to collect the envelopes 

(RNS Photo) 


At each village they visit, the theatrical 
groups light a huge camp fire in the pub- | 
lic square, the signal for the villagers to 
assemble for a free entertainment. Usually 
there are big attendances. 

The first part of the camp fire shows. 
are recreational. The players put on 
sketches and comic acts, sing folk songs” 
and popular lyrics, and invite the audi- 
ence to join in. 

After this comes the religious part of 
the program, which starts off with Bible. 
reading and is followed by a short sermon 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Before leaving, 
the players distribute tracts and booklets” 
and then hold prayer sessions. 


Adventists gain 24 per cent 

Seventh Day Adventists holding their 
world conference in San Francisco this. 
month reported they had gained 140,166 
members in the last four years—a 24.3! 
per cent increase. They said they had 
sent 1,235 new missionaries overseas in 
four years, most of them from North 
America. 

In Toledo, Ohio, a Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist, Mrs. Regina Tary, had gone to 
court to complain about not getting un- 
employment compensation. She had been 
offered jobs but refused them because: 
they required working on Saturday. 

Seventh Day Adventists believe that 
Saturday, the Sabbath, must be kept holy’ 
rather than the Christian Sunday. 


Court dismisses Universalist case 

An Easter sermon, “Is Jesus Risen?’ 
by the Rev. Kenneth L. Patton of Bostor® 
had been barred from the air by radic 
station WLAW. Mr. Patton, a Univer 
salist, had questioned the bodily resurrec 
tion of Jesus.. WLAW decided that broad- 
casting the sermon was “not in the public 
interest.” 

This month in Boston the United States 
Court of Appeals upheld the action of # 
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TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT 


Dr. J. A. Aasgaard of the Evangelical Lutheran Church got a stunning ovation at ELC 
convention last month upon completion of 25 years as president. “The Lutheran 
Herald,” ELC official paper, printed an elaborate anniversary issue. First copy of “The 
Herald” was presented to Dr. Aasgaard (left) by Dr. A. J. Bergsaker, church secretary 


district court in dismissing a suit brought 
against WLAW by the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 

The court did not approve of the sta- 
tion’s refusal to broadcast a “temperate, 
sincere, and dignified sermon,” but said 
the station has a right to decide what 
ought to be put on the air. 


Minnesota opinion on Vatican envoy 

Decision on whether to send a U.S. am- 
bassador to the Vatican will depend on 
how many voters will be pleased or dis- 
pleased. Figures from Minnesota this 
month showed that most Americans 
haven’t thought much about the question 
and don’t have strong opinions. 

The Minnesota Poll asked the “man 
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in the street”: “For a number of years 
President Truman has had a personal 
ambassador to Pope Pius at the Vatican 
in Rome. Recently the ambassador, 
Myron C, Taylor, resigned. Do you think 
a new ambassador to the Vatican should 
or should not be appointed?” 

Thirty-two per cent of the Protestants 
said an ambassador should be appointed, 
37 per cent said “should not,” 31 per 
cent had no opinion. 

Roman Catholics were more definite. 
Seventy-six per cent said there should be 
an ambassador, 7 per cent “should not,” 
and 17 per cent had no opinion. 

Average of all persons questioned was: 
42 per cent “should,” 29 per cent “should 
not,” 29 per cent “no opinion.” 


World News Notes 


Big promises 

TURKEY'S NEW GOVERNMENT has a 
tough problem on its hands, and doesn’t 
know what to do with it. It is embarrassed 
by the overwhelming landslide of votes 
that called it into power. 

Turkey’s recent election was its first 
free exercise of the franchise, and the 
Democrats opposing the government then 
in power, following the regulation tradi- 
tions of politicians, promised everything 
in sight. The peasant farmers were prom- 
ised $5 a bushel for wheat instead of the 
current $3. Labor was assured the right 
to strike and to get higher wages. Business 
was to be freed from government inter- 
ference. The general public could expect 
lower taxes and better living conditions. 

It seemed like a new call to paradise, 
and the unsophisticated population re- 
ceived it as truth. Now the party in power 
is expected to come across with the goods, 
and knows it can’t. 


Television takes time 

To LEARN How television was affecting 
set-owners, a Washington, D. C., public 
relations organization recently surveyed 
“AQO representative families.” The re- 
ported result can hardly be assuring to 
other forms of cultural interest, particu- 
larly to book publishers and the film 

- industry. 

Among the adult television addicts, 
movie attendance was reduced by 72 per 
cent, reading of books 29.1 per cent, 
magazines 22.6 per cent, newspapers 4.7 
per cent. The record among children 
disclosed movie attendance down 46 per 
cent, books 9.2 per cent, magazines 11 
per cent, comics 15.7 per cent. 

Evidently book publishers may find a 
more hopeful future in catering to chil- 
dren. The movies face a dismal future if 
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the foregoing results should prove to be 
a national average. 


Money for the apples 
CANADIAN AUTHORITIES are dismayed — 
over what they consider shady dealings 
on the part of Britain’s Ministry of Food. — 
Since Britain had not bought any apples — 
from Canada for 11 years, British Colum-— 
bia apple-growers, worried by falling 
prices and lagging markets, thought it a_ 
bit of good business and a gentle reminder — 
to send samples of their product. 
* So they shipped 1,600,000 boxes of fine 
apples free to Britain. British authorities 
distributed only 50,000 of the boxes free, 
sold the rest and banked the preceeds!- 
“If that’s the way it’s done,” asks Canada, 
“how come our producers don’t get any 
profit on the apples sold?” And the Min- 
istry of Food retorts, “Of course we sold’ 
much of the shipment. The profit just 
barely paid the freight costs of getting 
the ‘free’ fruit over here.” 


Generous New Zealand 

NEw ZEALAND has made an extremely § 
generous offer to the International Refu-J 
gee Organization(IRO). Her government } 
has promised to provide homes and op- | 
portunity for 1,000 refugees difficult te» 
be settled elsewhere. IRO gratefully wel-§ 
comes this solution of an embarrassing: | 
problem, 

There are many who, for reasons of 
age or other disabilities, have been re 
jected by many other countries. The lis? 
of refugees to be committed to the kind! 
liness of New Zealand will include 20() 
women of advancing years, at least up te 
50; 200 childless couples in which the 
husbands are up to 55 years.of age. The 
goodwill of New Zealand is the more’ 
commendable, inasmuch as, a young ant 
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ainderpopulated country, it desires those 
who can contribute to its rapid growth. 


ooks wanted 

UNESCO-CARE’S project for providing 
»ooks to needy countries shows encour- 
wing results. Already $50,000-worth 
nave been distributed to 17 countries and 
erritories, and the demands and appeals 
Jor further contributions are rising. An 
hidditional $150,000 has come in to carry 
he service on and enlarge it. 
War-damaged libraries have been the 
thief recipients in Austria, Belgium, the 
ritish Isles, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
ffrance, Greece, Italy, Japan, Korea, 
}Malta, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakis- 
an, the Philippines, Thailand, Western 
sermany including all zones of Berlin. 
n interesting feature of the requests 
foouring in is the plea for books in the 
fEnglish language; these account for 85 
er cent of all requests. 


Bees too tired to work 

BRITAIN’S BEE-KEEPERS Association has 
dosed a curious problem for their Minis- 
ry of Agriculture. They want a special 
ation of sugar—for their bees, not for 
themselves. Because the bees were held 
their hives by an unusually cold spring, 
the bees fed on their reserve food when 
}they would otherwise have been gathering 
fnoney and pollinating the fruit orchards. 
SNow, their food exhausted, they are “too 
weak to work, even too tired to buzz, and 
they need the sugar ration to restore their 
fenergy.” 

Unless the ration is, granted, officials 
nd the public are warned, there will be 
shortage of honey this fall. There will 
}be a short crop of fruit anyhow. 


This and. that 
AS A MEASURE of a swiftly-shrinking 
orld, two U.S. Air Force F-80 jet planes 
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left the airstrip at Wiesbaden, Germany, 
lately for Tripoli in Africa. They cov- 
ered the 1,100 miles there and back in 2 
hours and 40 minutes... . THE USS. 
News & WorLD Report declared “War 
scares have subsided. War talk will be 
played down until after the November 
elections.” The news appeared two days 
after the Korean outbreak. 
: ~—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Report 


Mexico. Not satisfied with the fact 
that Mexico produces some of the world’s 
finest coffee, the government is moving to 
set up three “model pilot plantations” this 
year, to improve the quality and yield. 
This will be followed by the construction 
of new laboratories to make tests, and the 
creation of a Coffee Institute to aid 
growers in all their production and mar- 
keting problems. 


UniTepD States. Jacksonville, Florida, 
has begun to appoint Negro policemen to 
serve in heavily populated colored dis- 
tricts. It is the first time such appoint- 
ments have been made since the days 
immediately following the War Between 
the States. 


BRITAIN. British manufacturers of pre- 
fabricated houses are entering the world 
market. An entire town housing unit of 
186 structures was recently sold to Argen- 
tina, and India is placing many orders. A 
British firm is building a plant near Delhi, 
capable of turning out 5,500 houses a 
year, to help develop the Indian govern- 
ment’s housing program. 


FINLAND. The Church of Finland has 
established two scholarships of 100,000 
Finnish marks each, to be awarded pas- 
tors who are working among American 
people of Finnish origin in the Suomi 
Synod in the U.S. The scholarships pro- 
vide for a year’s study in Finland. 


Wachigton 


RussIA PLAYS CHESS. She plans her 
moves several plays in advance. Before 
taking the military initiative in Korea, she 
seized the propaganda initiative at Stock- 
holm. 

Russia’s pawn was the World Congress 
of Partisans of Peace, with communist 
delegates from all parts of the world. On 
March 19, this assembly passed what has 
come to be known as the “Stockholm 
Resolution.” It made three demands: 
outlawing of atomic weapons, strict in- 
ternational control of the atomic bomb, 
and condemnation of the first government 
to use atomic weapons as a war criminal. 


Strategy 
Russia HAS launched a global drive to 


convince the world that she is the cham- 
pion of peace. Distortion of facts is a 
routine procedure. Her network of prop- 
aganda outlets is broadcasting day and 
night the communist version of the 
Korean crisis: South Korea attacked 
North Korea. . . - U.S. military support 
constitutes.armed aggression. Thousands 
of Asiatics, hearing no other interpreta- 
tion, believe that the U.S. created the 
crisis. 

Cutting edge of the Russian “peace of- 
fensive” is a petition stating in simple 
words the substance of the Stockholm Res- 
olution. This is being circulated for sig- 
natures in both communist and non-com- 
munist countries. The world goal is 400 
million signatures; it is claimed that 100 
million have already been obtained. The 
goal for the U.S. is 5 million. Soliciting 
of non-communist signatures has begun 
in our large cities. 

The petition plays frankly on the wide- 
spread fear of the atom bomb and the 
frantic desire for peace on the part of 
the common people. It ignores the fact 
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_U.S. in the role of a war-mongering vil 


ie 


“SIGNATURES FOR PEACE’ 


that it was Russian intransigence which 
kept the UN from achieving a plan fo 
international control of atomic weapons, 
U:S. government officials are genuinely 
concerned over repercussions in weste 
Europe, where the petition is being signe 
in unexpectedly large numbers, and i 
Asia, where the battle for the mind of th 
Orient is being waged. | 
The intent of the peace campaign it 
obvious. With it the Kremlin would cloa 
its own aggressive designs, and cast the 


lain. It would seek to nullify the militar 
advantage of the U.S. stockpile of atom 
bombs, while retaining its own massive 
force of ground troops. It would try te 
weaken the confidence of the western na. 
tions in U.S. leadership, and to invite thy 
allegiance of the Asiatic nations which 
are “on the fence.” 


Counter-strategy 
THE IMMEDIATE effect of the Russia 


campaign was to crystallize U.S. plans fo 
a counter-offensive. Dulles, just bac} 
from Korea, warned that the facts mus! 
be told, widely and quickly. Eisenhower 
before a Senate committee, said the 
“truth should be our T-bomb.” Senata» 
Benton, formerly with the Voice of Amer 
ica, introduced a resolution to increas: 
sharply the budget of the overseas infor 
mation program, 

The real need is for the U.S. to reca 
ture the spiritual initiative. This can by 
done only by tackling the economic an 
social problems on whose existence con: 
munism thrives. We did it once with th 
Marshall Plan. We could do it again wit 
a realistic, adequately financed Point Four 
Program. There may still be time. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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ACH 


The choirmaster of the Lutheran Church of St. 
Thomas in Leipzig died 200 years ago this week. 
Not many people paid much attention, for his 
music had already begun to seem old-fashioned. 


Now Bach is recognized as the Western world's 
greatest composer. 
cause his whole work was an expression of faith. 
Lutherans especially appreciate Bach because he 
put into music the true spirit of the Reformation. 


Christians value Bach be- 


U. S$. LEUPOLD 


Two HUNDRED YEARS AGO an aged 
qusician lay dying. He knew that the 
ind was near. With dying breath he dic- 
ited his last will to his son-in-law sitting 
t his bedside. 

This document concerned neither his 
state, his wife, nor his family. It was 
‘is last composition. As so many of his 
ormer works, it was an organ prelude, 
sed on a familiar chorale tune. Fit- 
ingly he had chosen a stanza beginning 
vith the words “Before Thy throne | 
ome herewith.” 

But while Johann Sebastian Bach pre- 
vared to meet his Maker, the world had 
Iready discarded his music. A new style 
ad come into vogue, lighter, brighter, 
nd prettier than that of the old cantor. 
‘or generations, Bach’s music was 
hought to be dry, stuffy, hidebound. 


BUT FOR MANY YEARS now, the fog 


r. Leupold is a professor at Waterloo Theo- 
gical Seminary in Ontario and a member of 
e ULC Common Service Book Committee. 
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raise God with Bach’s Music 


Once there was a man of supreme genius who used his 


whole life to put his Christian faith into splendid music 


around Johann Sebastian Bach has lifted. 
The master of Leipzig is coming into his 
own. He is stalking the concert halls and 
churches. His choruses are sung, his in- 
strumental works played. His name ap- 
pears on many programs, on most lists 
of new musical publications. His stocks 
are rising. 

He would not need an anniversary to 
claim the ear of America or the world. 
Musicians and music lovers everywhere 
celebrate him as the greatest of com- 
posers. 

But Bach was not only a great mu- 
sician. At the same time he was a great 
Christian whom Christendom must re- 
member in respect and gratitude. It 
would not be to the credit of the church 
if one of her greatest sons should receive 
more honor in the concert hall than in 
the choir loft and at the church organ 
console. 

Bach came from a long line of church 
musicians. For many generations his an- 
cestors had composed and _ directed, 
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BACH STATUE 
At Eisenach where Bach was born 


played and sung the church music in the 
Lutheran communities of central Ger- 
many. Not a few of them are known to 
this day as church composers in their 
own right. 

Bach’s father was the town musician 
in Eisenach, Thuringia. He directed all 
the instrumental music in that city, 
whether for civil functions, entertain- 
ments in the homes of the burghers, or 
the church service. From him Johann 
doubtlessly learned to play the violin. 

Both parents died before the boy 
reached his teens, and the older brother 
who reared him was himself an organist. 
Here Johann laid the foundations for his 
solid mastery of the harpsichord and or- 
gan. Moving on to high school, he came 
under the tutorship of Georg Boehm in 
Lueneburg, one of the most cultured or- 
ganists of his time. Restless in his am- 
bition to perfect himself, Bach was un- 
afraid of long hikes across Germany if 
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»ate church music of any kind. Otherwisé 


they afforded him the opportunity of 
sitting at the feet of some great organist. 


ONLY TWICE in his life Bach held posi- 
tions not directly connected with the 
church service. Eighteen years old, he 
took his first appointment as a court 
violinist in Weimar—but remained only) 
for half a year until an organist’s position 
offered itself in near-by Arnstadt. 

Fourteen years later, he accepted the 
position of director of chamber musi¢ 
with the Prince of Coethen. This cour’ 
was Calvinistic and, true to the origina’ 
tenets of Calvinism, permitted no elabor- 


Bach spent his whole life in the servici 
of the Lutheran Church. In Arnstadt anv 
Weimar (the second time) he presided a 
the console, in Muehlhausen and Leipzi) 
he served as cantor. 

The cantor, in a position like that hel) 
by Bach in Leipzig for 27 years, had t) 
supervise the entire church and schoe 
music of the city. Bach’s duties in Leip: 
zig included—besides the teaching c 
Latin—the musical training of the sty 
dents of St. Thomas School and full pre 
vision for the elaborate musical service 
in the four main churches. 

But Bach not only directed the mus. 
for the church services: he actually wror 
it from week to week. He is supposed 
have composed five cycles of cantat. 
for the church year, some 400, each abow 
three or four times as long and elabora 
as an average modern anthem. About 2¢) 
of these are still in existence. 

His monumental output of organ com 
positions was for the church only. } 
never wrote any operas or operettas 
music for the concert hall. Thus most j} 
his works were written for the divi} 
service. 

Only the keyboard numbers and chair) 
ber music were designed for the hom/ 
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ather than the church. Even these are 
icluded in Bach’s own definition of the 
urpose of all music: “. . . the object of 
{| music should be nothing else but the 
lory of God and the edification of the 
und. Where this is disregarded, the re- 
alt will not be music proper, but a devil- 
‘h hubbub.” 


SUCH OPINIONS WERE to Bach no pious 
hrases. His music is religious, not only 
y its content but because he regarded 
is whole task as a sacred stewardship. 
if his own personality or merit as a com- 
oser and performer he thought little. In 
is own time he was renowned especially 
yr his great skill as a performer at the 
rgan. But he remarked modestly on his 
irtuosity: “There is nothing remarkable 
bout it. All one has to do is hit the right 
otes at the right time, and the instru- 
nent plays itself.” And when his com- 
ositions came in for praise, he replied: 
Any man could do as well as I have 
one, if he worked as hard.” 

His faith was undergirded by a solid 
iblical and theological knowledge. Born 
1 the shadow of the Wartburg, the moun- 
ain stronghold where Luther translated 
lhe New ‘Testament, Bach had been 
eared in the sturdy piety of Lutheran 
tthodoxy. 

He knew more than his catechism. He 
tudied the Bible with the help of an ex- 
2nsive library of learned theological 
ooks. And he lived in the Lutheran 
orale, so much so that the melodic pat- 
2rn of the hymnal became part and par- 
el of his own musical expression. As 
he whole language of the New Testament 
3 saturated with allusions to the Old 
“estament, so Bach’s church music is but 

great paraphrase of the Lutheran 
horale. 


A Goop HALF of his organ works are 
horale preludes, sometimes _ brilliant, 
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sometimes profound, in which he exposes 
the whole meaning and beauty of the 
chorale in eloquent musical figures. Every 
cantata ends with a simple four-part 
chorale harmonization. These settings— 
now available in countless English edi- 
tions—belong to the finest gems of Bach’s 
genius and should be the daily bread of 
every. Lutheran church choir. 

But chorales are used meaningfully also 
in solo airs, recitatives, or orchestral 
movements. The well-known “Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring” illustrates one of the 
many ways in which Bach combined a 
traditional melody with themes and mu- 
sical ideas of his own. In his preference 
for the chorale, Bach did by no means 
simply bow to the convention of his time. 
On the contrary, his contemporaries were 
gleefully discarding Bible and chorale in 
favor of the stilted, bombastic lyrics of 
baroque poets and the sentimental airs of 
their own invention. But Bach preferred 
the rugged simplicity of the Bible word 
and the Lutheran chorale to the rhymes 
of contemporary versemakers. 


BACH’S STYLE is characterized by logic, 
restraint. Most noticeable is the logic 
with which he develops his themes. As a 
playright allows his characters to go their 
appointed paths right up to the point 
where these paths must cross, so the iron 
logic of Bach’s counterpoint introduces 
a highly dramatic element in his music. 
The voices are like a number of persons 
engaged in a lively dispute. And as in a 
heated debate, the arguments and counter- 
arguments fly back and forth fast and 
furiously, so the parts of a Bach fugue 
engage in a contest, press on to the final 
climax. 

On the other hand, he proves his genius 
by an admirable economy. His music 
steers free from the hysterical extremes 
so often found in modern orchestral 
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music. He obtains the greatest effects 
with the smallest means. 

His orchestra is small in comparison 
with modern scores. His piano composi- 
tions look meager on paper. But in Bach’s 
works every note is essential and func- 
tional, none mere padding. And his 
melodic lines are like the steel girders of 
an iron bridge: strong enough to carry 
every load, and yet slender, elegant, and 
intriguing in their complexity. 

Other composers have expressed their 
own joys and sorrows in music. Bach 
never wrote for himself. He left his per- 
sonal troubles behind when he composed. 
He wrote in faith. That may account for 
the deep sense of peace, the mental bal- 
ance, which speaks out of all his works, 
even the most dramatic ones and imparts 
itself to the listener. 


Little wonder that the great men o 
the world can be measured by their af 
preciation of Bach. Beethoven said: “Ne 
Bach (“brook”), but Meer (“‘sea” 
should be his name.” Only Nietzsche, th 
great enemy of Christianity, sneered: “I 
Bach there is too much crude Chri 
tianity.” 

We Christians, and especially we Lu 
therans, can be measured by our appreciz 
tion of Bach. Too often, like the prodigs 
son, we have sold our precious inheritance 
and fed instead on the empty husks c 
shallow sentimentalism. Bach belongs t 
the Lutheran Church. He is one of he 


greatest sons. I hope the Lutheran Chure 


may be found worthy of him, and resolv 
in this anniversary year not only to prais 
him but to praise God with the music h 
wrote. 


Bach Straddles the Iron Curtain 


By MARTIN O. DIETRICH 


This month, in the Russian zone of Germany, Bach is bein 


claimed as a son of the "People's Democracy"—Soviet sty| 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED Bach portrait is 
being shown to the German public this 
year for the first time. Painted in 1758 
by Hausmann of Leipzig, it differs in 
character from the 1746 portrait by the 
same artist. The older picture depicts a 
grim, soured, cheerless Bach, while the 
one recently discovered shows him with 
a slight smile, serene, aglow. 

In musical and artistic circles it is the 
general consensus that the newer picture 
is much more true to the real Bach, to the 


The Rev. Mr. Dietrich is an American representa- 
tive of the Lutheran World Federation in Ger- 
many. 
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Christian temper of his music and to tk 
faith that inspired him. Thus, precise! 
in time for the numerous Bach festiviti¢ 
of 1950, the “true countenance of Back 
will be shown. (See cover picture.) 
Nevertheless, there are today two wa‘ 
of observing the bicentennial of Bach 
death. Secular musical groups place 
finger on his shoulder and they say: “H 
belongs to us, to the musical life of tt 
whole world.” On the other hand, tl 
insistent voice of the church’s musiciat 
can be heard to say: “Apart from h 
Christian faith, Bach cannot be unde 
stood.” One group wants to hear Bac 
“performed in a music hall,” while tt 
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ther feels that only a church sanctuary 
; the proper place. A silent tension is 
pparent in Germany between those who 
>e him as the “church Bach” and those 
ho view him as the “secularized Bach.” 
Although this conflict is nation-wide 
and probably world-wide), it appears 
10st pointedly in the Eastern Zone of 
;ermany where the Communist-inspired 
arty in power is anxious to use Bach 
yr its own political ends. Recently the 
rime minister of the Eastern German 
epublic in an address in Eisenach stated 
) young party members that the “sig- 
ificance of Bach” is to be found in the 
ict that he burst the church’s musical 
hains and in musical terms gave expres- 
on to the proletarian opposition to the 
eclining feudalistic society. 


ALL MEMBERS of the United Socialist 
arty of the Soviet Zone have been asked 
) support the Bach celebrations, since 
le “recognition of this great national 
aster is an important contribution to- 
ard the victorious completion of the 
ruggle for peace and a unified demo- 
ratic Germany.” Surely Bach would 
irn around in his Leipzig grave if he 
new how his talents, used by him to 
lorify God, were now abused to honor a 
sry human political system. 

Even odes to Joseph Stalin are con- 
ected with Bach’s music. Pretty modern 
etry is synchronized with his occasional 
yncertos and compositions without 
ords. Bach is lured out of the church 
ito’ the concert hall. 

Nevertheless, the Christian church, 
aiming “first rights to its foremost mu- 
cal son,” is preparing to let Bach speak 
) the people of the church today. The 
5,000 full-time catechists of the East 
one now regularly receive instructors’ 
ds suggesting uses for Bach composi- 
ons in their teaching. Guidance is given 
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IN THE RUSSIAN ZONE 
Bach was baptized in this Eisenach church 


as to how to teach the life and work of 
Bach, All organists of the Eastern Zone 
receive suggestions as to the appropriate 
Bach numbers, preludes, postludes and 
cantatas, to use in the services of the 
church year. 

This is especially vital in view of the 
fact that life in the East Zone is grad- 
ually being permeated by an unmusical 
monotone. The only place where people 
can still really sing is the Christian church. 
It is significant to note that, while the 
church of Thuringia -in 1946 had 200° 
church choirs with 6,000 singers, it today 
counts 600 choirs with 15,000 singers. 


NEw, BRIEF, AND POPULAR biographies 
of Bach are available and on sale in 
church vestibules and in _ bookstores. 
There have been whole series of new 
publications of Bach preludes, fugues, 
chorales—a few even in the form of fac- 
similes of the original. Cantatas in part 
or in whole have also been published. 
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Special handbooks suggesting possibil- 
ities for Bach festivals within the frame- 
work,of the average congregation are on 
the market. The head of the Evangelical 
school of music at Blankenburg has writ- 
ten a book for pastors and organists in 
which he gives guidance concerning a 
proper observance of the Bach year. In 


this book he emphasizes that Bach must 


be viewed as a member of the Evangelical 
church, that he cannot be seen as “the 
fifth evangelist,” that his organ music, 
wordless though it is, has a liturgical 
meaning. He also warns emphatically 
against so-called “Bach-business,” which 
is likely to arise in a Bach centennial year. 

There is other evidence that this is a 
Bach year in Germany. The various 
courses taught at the music school of 
Erlangen university are all concerned in 
some way with the life and work of Bach. 
The city-wide offering in Berlin in behalf 
of Christian education in the Eastern 
Zone is carried on under the baton of the 
musical master of Leipzig. A short film 
on the life of Bach is in preparation. In 
Vienna a film dealing with the St. Mat- 
thew Passion and sponsored by the Lu- 
theran Bishop Dr. Gerhard May, the Ro- 
man Catholic Cardinal and the head of 
the Austrian state has made its appear- 
ance. The famous St. Thomas boys’ choir 
of Leipzig, once directed by Bach him- 
self, is again en route giving concerts in 
various parts of Europe. 

There will be many “Bach weeks” in 
Germany in 1950. The city of Luneburg, 
where Bach spent three years of his ap- 
prenticeship, has been chosen as the of- 
ficial scene of the western Bach celebra- 
tions by the government of the Western 
Zone. At some of the presentations the 
participants will appear in the costumes 
of Bach’s day. At the festivities in Leip- 
zig, Juiy 30, Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hann- 
over will give the festival address, while 
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vof July. The members of the Executive 


‘fine selection.of Bach masses and can 


at a simultaneous celebration in Goet- 
tingen in the west the formal address will 
be presented by Bishop Moritz Mitzen-. 
heim of Thuringia. : 

Other celebrations are scheduled for 
Muhlhausen, a little city of 50,000 peo- 
ple, where Bach spent two years and 
where a whole series of Bach masses and 
cantatas will be presented by local choirs.’ 
There will be other musical celebrations 
at Flensburg, Germany’s northernmost | 
city, in Hamburg, Hannover, and on ae 
large scale in Munich. : 

The traditional Bach week will be con- 
ducted in Ansbach in Bavaria at the end! 


Committee of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration will preface their annual meeting: 
in August at Tutzing, south of Munich, 
by attendance at this Ansbach celebra- 
tion. The Sunday service in St. John’s, 
Church, at which Bavaria’s Lutherary 
Bishop, Dr. Hans Meiser, will preach, rep 
resents the official climax of the Bavariary 
church celebrations. The official forma! 
address will be given by Bishop Lilje. A\ 


tatas has been arranged. 


WHEN GERMANY in 1949 observed the. 
Goethe centennial, celebrations were 
either of a western or eastern nature, de 
pending on the side of the Iron Curtain 
from which they originated. Thus, whil 
then actually two different Goethes wer* 
honored, it has been agreed upon that i 
1950 a unified Bach will appear publicly 

Almost all Western Germany’s radi: 
stations have consented to carry Leipzig | 
Bach broadcasts of his cantatas. Despit) 
ardent protests from the radio audience 
the head of Stuttgart’s radio refuses ty 
have dealings with East Germany radi, 
stations because of his unwillingness “t: 
aid the SED party in its fictitious claim 
to an appreciation of culture.” A writte, 
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protest, signed by 4,000 united church 
trumpeters of Wurttemberg, has not been 
able to sway the radio chief from his 
position. On the other hand, the Leipzig 
‘station has agreed to carry the Bach pro- 
grams that arise in the northwestern part 
of Germany. 

The Leipzig radio station this year 
uses as its official time signal the four 
musical notes which: were the basis of 
one of Bach’s final compositions. Leip- 
zig, of course, has been thoroughly de- 
stroyed by air raids. In fact, the church 
in which Bach was buried was so thor- 
oughly ruined, in December 1943, that 
only a gaunt tower remained. It has now 
‘been arranged to transfer Bach’s remains 
to St. Thomas Church, where he served 
so effectively. They will be interred in 
the east choir under a simple plate on 
which will be inscribed merely his name 
and the dates of his birth and death. 

It is also planned to transfer to this 
same east choir from the destroyed 
church of near-by Rotha one of the last 
Silbermann organs, constructed by one of 
Bach’s contemporary organ builders and 
used by Bach. 

The Goethe celebrations in 1949, in 
honor of a distinguished poet who was a 
year old when Bach died on July 28, 


1750, could appeal to only a limited 
group of people. Goethe’s appeal was 
mainly to those who could study and 
understand his essays and dramas. Bach’s 
appeal is to all who have music in their 
hearts and whose spiritual song is re- 
flected in Bach’s church compositions, 
The year 1949 reminded us of a literature 
which was largely secular, only remotely 
related to Christianity, and generally neu- 
tral with respect to the church. In Bach 
all that is different, for he speaks in tones 
of the Christian faith of his heart, sings 
and plays to the glory of God, incorpor- 
ates most of his works into the sanctuary 
and the liturgy of the church. 

The notes and words of Bach’s evan- 
gelical music will fill our hearts this year, 
and their echoes will remain for a long 
time to come. But even longer will re- 
main the thrill which was mine when in a 
forsaken art shop in the Soviet sector of 
Berlin, I espied a miniature portrait of 
Johann Sebastian Bach in his younger 
years. This little treasure, exquisitely 
painted on ivory, will always remind me 
of the Bach year 1950. Because Bach 
wrote to glorify his God, to make his 
Christ known to mankind, his musical 
message will speak clearly to us and to 
generations to come. 


LATE ONE evening I got on the train at Fargo, N. D., and looked 
for the conductor to get a berth to Minneapolis. When I asked for a 
berth, he stood a while and looked at me without answering. I under- 
stood that he was studying me. By my broken English he could easily 
tell that I was a foreigner, and by my looks he probably guessed that I 
was a Scandinavian. Speaking gently in Swedish his answer was: “Tell 
me, aren’t you a Christian?” I answered, “Yes, by the grace of God I 
am, and want to be. Are you?” “Yes, | am too,” he answered and held 
out his hand. I took it, and we gave each other a warm hand-clasp. Far 
away in a strange land, unknown and lonesome, I met a man that I have 
never seen before, and who has never met me, and we find that we are 
closely united. Brothers! The same Father and the same great salvation! 

—FRrREeEDRIK WiIsLoFF in / Believe in the Holy Spirit 
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By WALTER RIESS 


Bach Would be Surprised | a 


This plain, commonsense musician never thought there 


was anything unusual about the sublime art he practiced 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH could neyer 
nave guessed what people would think of 
him in 1950. Leopold Stokowski plays 
him in concert halls. Robed choirs sing 
him in cathedrals. School teachers sweat 
through his works on chapel pump organs. 
Bach, we hear, is the supreme among 
composers, one of those rare prodigies to 
whom creating was not an art but an 
exercise. Never has a man been so 
roundly applauded—and as equally mis- 
understood. 

Not that Bach wasn’t a genius. He just 
never thought of himself that way. He 
never had the time. He was too busy 
composing—and. not for 500 voices, 
either, but for sad little octets on Sunday 
mornings. Nowadays we’d call this “hack 
work.” Maybe Bach called it that too. 

His deadline creations never made 
Bach a rich man. He was father to 
twenty children—and for some time the 
entire family had to sleep in one room. 
Illness broke the peace of his home, took 
his first wife. Failures damaged what 
_ sickness could not: security, confidence, 
an ivory-tower retreat. Bach finally got 
to be court composer to the Elector of 
Saxony, kappellmeister to a duke. That 
was the pinnacle of his success. 


YET THE LEIPZIG CHURCH ORGANIST 
kept producing, a gold fountain in a brass 
wilderness. Masses, cantatas, chorales 
poured from his poverty into the wire 
basket on the desk. Bach never despised 
the insignificant Volkskirche, people’s 


Mr. Riess is a staff writer for ''The Lutheran." 
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church. He, never tired of guiding his 
vagrant. choristers through strain after 
strain of precise counterpoint. The fugues 
which today swell into oceans from our 
six-manual Kilgens piddled out then into 
the unready ears of peasants. 

Bach did not complain. Once in a 
while, during a sermon, he’d slip out from 
behind the organ to have a beer across the 
street. He didn’t always get along with 
his pastors, but Bach gave them the great- 
est music they would ever hear. | 

This was strange about Bach: his 
healthy balance among so many strong 
winds. Engulfed by .the squawkings of 
his infants and the payments due on his. 
wife’s shoes, he could still cast an eye at 
eternity. He could write instruction books: 
for his sons’ music lessons, relish a loud’ 
laughter, convert bar-room ballads into: 
hymns, but always the same pure breath’ 
emerged: “Come, dearest Jesus. Oh, why 
dost Thou tarry? Come, for my heart is 
so weak and so weary!” 


YET NONE OF BACH’S measures ever 
sank into watery emotion. To Bach, Godl 
was not one to grant visions and fly away - 
God was a quiet, meaningful Presence— 
always there, always certain. “My Jesus 
I will never leave,” the composer prom 
ised in his “Mass in B Minor.” And he: 
kept his promise. 

Bach used every spring to drink from 
He did not choose alone prayer, or sacra- 
ment, or scripture, or meditation, or lit - 
urgy. Selfishly, he took all of them. Like 
a poised athlete, he leaped from one 
mainstay to another. He wrote liturg™ 
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‘or church services in the closeness of his 
itudy, and while hearing his music he 
vent to communion. In his home he 
nterpreted the life of Christ in his St. 
Viatthew and St. John Passions—peaks 
aever since reached by a musician in their 
msight into the personality of God. * 

Bach’s faith grew to be as tireless and 
ylodding as the God he worshiped. He 
‘ollowed God until he found him. From 
his profound relationship were born cho- 
ale-prayers like “Jesus, My Happiness,” 
ind “When O’er My Sins I Sorrow.” 


AFTER BACH DIED people forgot him. 
Yor 100 years his music could be heard 
iowhere but in a solitary church in Frank- 
ort, Germany. Now, of a sudden, he is 
srown from manhood into semi-deity. 


y BERTHOLD F. KORTE 


BACH COMPOSED, probably in 1736, a 
Jittle tune to words which he loved very 
uch: Come, sweet Death! Reading 
ach’s biography and looking at his pic- 
ure, we cannot help feeling that he was 
Hjuite at home in the present world. But 
jhe was like a pilgrim between two worlds, 
ooking and longing for the city of God 
oO come. 

We find this longing as the undertone 
in most of Bach’s music, not the least in 
his beautiful melody: “Come, soothing 


Mlinois. 
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Dr. Korte is pastor of Zion Church, Bellwood, 


But this is not without its danger. 

If we make of Bach a mystic, we take 
him from the common folk he served. If 
we build this man into a remote saint, we 
condemn the surge of faith that fashioned 
him: his earthy roots in a Gospel of love. 


WHAT MADE BACH was not a dream, but 
a pulsing, clear-water yearning for the 
consolation of God revealed by Jesus. 
This quest did not stop with Bach’s last 
chorale. It goes on in the factory workers 
and housewives who sit in the pews. 

Longing for God cannot be dated. The 
seeds of Bach’s flower are sprouting in 
ourselves. Bach did not want to be 
called ‘“Master.’”’ He wanted to give us 
something to listen to as we pursue his 
priceless first love: God. 


eath Found Bach Ready 


Always dedicated to the service of God, Bach ended 


his earthly life in eagerness to live in the city of God 


Death, come, blest repose!” which is one 
of the most solemn pieces of music for a 
funeral. 

Bach was almost blind. The engraving 
of his precious compositions had prob- 
ably caused the failure of his eyes. An 
operation seemed to have been success- 
ful, but his sight was restored only for a 
very short time. On July 28, 1750, Bach 
was called to his heavenly reward. 

During the preceding weeks he had 
been working on preludes of some of the 
chorales he loved most. Most of them 
were finished. To his son-in-law, Altni- 
kol, he dictated the sixteenth number of 
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these preludes. It was an organ fantasy 
woven about Wenn wir in hoechsten 
Noeten sein (When in the hour of utmost 
need). But while he stood on the thresh- 
old of eternity, another chorale had come 
to the mind of the master. It was Bach’s 
Nunc Dimiittis: 


Before Thy throne I now appear 

O Lord, bow down Thy gracious ear 
To me, and cast not from Thy face 
Thy sinful child who sues for grace. 
Grant that in peace I close mine eyes, 
But on the last day, bid me rise 

And let me see Thy face fore’er; 
Amen, Amen! Lord, hear my prayer! 


BACH’S GENERATION did not under- 
stand and appreciate his genius. All his 
life he had struggled against poverty and 
misunderstanding. His superiors, school 
and church authorities, embittered him. 
The students whom he had to instruct in 
Latin, and who sang in his choirs, irritated 
him and preyed on his nerves. 

But these periods in the life of Bach 
can best be understood in the light of 
Bach’s calling. He felt himself called to 
produce beautiful music. And he fought 
against all who tried to hinder him in 
living up to his calling. He wanted to pro- 
duce music out of the fulness of his heart 
and not to be told what and how to play. 

Bach had a few friends and admirers 
among musicians who were sympathetic 
enough to acknowledge his _ genius. 
Princes were his admirers, among them 
the Prussian king who said: “There is 
only one Bach!” A later generation of 
musicians paid their tribute willingly to 
the master. The late Bishop Soederblom 
said to a group of students: “Bach is the 
fifth Evangelist!” That is, indeed, the 
heart of all music of Johann Sebastian 
Bach: religion, the interpretation of the 
Gospel. 

Bach is the musical interpreter of the 
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_gret was expressed at the meeting of the 


’ theran church. 


a 
Reformation. His Passions, the Mass in 
B Minor, and his chorales he composed 
for his God, indicating this with a hum- 
ble S. D. G. (Soli deo Gloria . . . glory 
to God only) at the top of his manu- 
scripts. He prayed for the help of Christ 
in writing his music, the double J. (Help 
us, Jesus) expressing such a wish. All of 
Bach’s music may easily be used as 
church music. : 

Johann Bach was buried, on the 31st 
of July 1750, in the ancient Johannis 
burial ground in Leipzig. The commor 
honors bestowed upon a departed persor) 
were not denied him, but no word of re. 


city council. No tombstone was erectec 
in his honor. Hastily a successor was ap: 
pointed, chosen before Bach had close 
his eyes. 


IN THE SAME YEAR Felix Mendelssohy 
was born. He was destined to bring th» 
great master back to the public. Men 
delssohn had been christened Lutherar, 
although born of Jewish ancestry. Earl) 
in life he grew interested in Bach’s music 
his chorales, especially the St. Matthey 
Passion. With a 16-voice choir, he bega: 
to practice the oratorio on Saturdai 
nights. By the time the Passion was pre 
sented the choir had grown to a choru 
of 400 voices. And the presentation wi 
a great success. Thousands were turne 
away for lack of room. Mendelssohn sat 
quietly; “And to think that it should be 
Jew who gave back to the people th 
greatest of Christian works!” 

Since Mendelssohn’s time, Bach hy 
been restored to the high rank where © 
belongs. Year after year his music is pr 
sented in the church and outside of t? 
church. But many Lutherans would c! 
sire that Bach’s music be performed me» 
frequently in its proper home, the L.§, 
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I HADN’T SEEN Mrs. L— for a long 
ime. One forms pictures that stay in the 
nind in their static inaccuracy, and this 
had done. Now, upon meeting Mrs. 
_—, I had to make a hasty adjustment. 


vho held a powerful rebellion on some 
ight, unsafe leash. I remember that her 
byes used to have a strange look, like 
yes that were trying not to look back- 
vard because something fearsome lurked 
here. 

The other day I went by Mrs. L— 
wice before I spoke to her. For this 
yvoman—in a finely tailored suit and 
ntriguing hat—didn’t fit my picture. I 
as in the city library looking up some 
hings in the card catalogue. As I came 
»y the high marble desk, I saw this wom- 
in intent but relaxed, and almost joyfully 
interested, putting down call numbers in 
: notebook that looked much used and 
ytump with information. 


SHE MUST HAVE FELT my eyes upon 
er and my question, because she looked 
p. For a moment before recognition 
rame we studied each other. Our enthu- 
jiasm at meeting, and her almost shy joy 
presenting her new-found self, were 
uite out of place in a library where the 
w of silence must be invoked. 

So we both excused ourselves from our 
ork and hurried up the street, not so 
uch in eagerness for lunch as to satisfy 
ur desire to indulge in a “talk-feast.” 

Mrs. L— had always prided herself on 
he fact that her background and training 
nad been along scientific lines. As a young 
tudent she put the emphasis on “scien- 
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CONFESSION 


By ESTHER FRESHMAN 


My picture of her had been of a woman- 


This is a woman's story about her discovery of faith 


tific’. as being that which was something 
quite the opposite of anything that had 
to do with religion. 

I am certain that in the time I have 
known her I have never heard her refer 
in any way to God. But today she started 
her conversation with him. Her manner 
was such that it implied she was eager to 
do so. 

“You know,” she said, “I believe that 
God in his goodness refuses to allow us 
to throw away the gifts he has bestowed 
upon us. I believe that even at the cost 
of pain his will must be fulfilled.” 


I WAS SO INTERESTED that I hesitated 
to break in on her train of thought even 
to utter a word of agreement. And Mrs. 
L— must have been satisfied that I 
wished her to continue, for she went on: 

“You remember how very unhappy I 
was for a long time. I had a very fine 
scientific education and intended to use 
it in a career for myself. Then I sub- 
merged it all in the intensity of my love 
for Howard. For a while this seemed to 
be quite enough. But I found out that 
love certainly did not involve all of 
Howard's life. 

Soon after our marriage I found my- 
self left more and more to myself as he 
pursued his own vigorous and highly 
successful career, I was certain that I 
had given up everything for the marriage 
and now I was to have nothing. 

“The great problem was not Howard, 
but myself. How could I give him ade- 
quate love from a heart that was brim- 
ming over with self-pity? How could I 
give him of my best self when the very 
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essence of me felt warped and shrunken? 
What kind of love is that which is 
flavored with resentment? 


“You SEE, I WAS BEGINNING to con- 
demn Howard, to envy his career, the 
very career that I knew was the fulfillment 
of his dream. I went through a terrible 
period, and it must have been an equally 
devastating period for Howard, too. I 
thought that I had contributed my share 
to his career, and that now I was no longer 
needed. 

“T had my storm, and it battered at be- 
wildered Howard. Then, in my despair 
one day, I heard myself saying, “God—-O 
God!’ I was actually so startled at hear- 
ing this word from my lips that for a 
moment I became quiet. Strange, as I 
think back now. He was answering me 
with the quietness of his presence.” 


Mrs. L— LOWERED HER HEAD for a 
moment, and then said, “I am truly em- 
barrassed to tell you this next part. In 
the depths of desperation, I did call out— 
I suppose merely in the search for an ade- 
quate wail—lI did cry out to God. 

“And I thought to myself—‘I have 
come to the end of my rope.’ I—who 
used to look with disdain on people who 
turned to him. For I believed that only 
in the cowardice of extremity did man 
turn to his creator. 

“Well, now I know the greatness of his 
compassion, for even in the tatters of 
one’s own contempt, God reaches out his 
welcoming hand, and in his light those 
tatters become the noble apparel of love. 


“FROM THE STORM I seemed to sink 
into a strange apathy. I cried until I was 
sure that my eyes would be dimmed per- 
manently if I did not stop it. I lost 
weight. I was impossible to live with. 

“What a time Howard must have had! 
At first he did reach out to me, and I 
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his ministers. 


rebuffed every attempt. So, grim-faced, 
mantled in his quiet pride, he went deeper 
and deeper into his dreams, making him- 
self useful in his world, and entrenching 
himself more firmly in his work. 

“My prayers (strange word for these 
frantic clutchings in disbelief—but at least 
they were a reaching out)—my prayers 
had extended themselves to more than 
‘“God—O God!’ Now I cried out angrily, 
rebelliously: ‘God, why don’t you help 
me?’ 9 

“This angry, wretched cry became a 
theme for me, and I suppose finally by 
association I thought of his house and 
I had not been inside 
church, or talked with any minister sinc¢ 
the day of my wedding when Dr. Widre 
conducted the ceremony. 


“T DIDN’T KNow if Dr. Widred was even 
at the same church. But suddenly 
thought it might help to see him. I 
checked through the telephone book, 
found the number of the church. Dr, 
Widred answered the call himself. Appar 
ently my voice registered my desperation 
for he asked if I could be in his office 
within the hour. I said I would come. 

“It seemed to me as I traveled to th 
church that I didn’t think at all. Bu 


without knowing it I must have been for- 
mulating some antagonistic thoughts. For 
as soon as Dr. Widred offered me a chair 
I attacked him with a vicious torrent o} 


words. I told him that I didn’t want any, 


lectures, or any silly, stupid preachment 
that I was really sorry that I had come. 

“I remember Dr. Widred coming te 
me quietly and taking my purse and put” 
ting it on the desk. Then he aided me in 
removing my coat. Smiling at me, h 
said, as if I had been offering him onl 
the kindest conversation: 

“ “Pm not going to talk at all, Mrs. L—- 
This is the time for your story. Tell m« 
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about yourself, what you did before your 
‘marriage, tell me the whole story. Start 
fat the beginning. And when you have 
finished, if you like, we'll just say goodby 
antil some other day when you feel like 
coming to talk to me some more.’ 
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amself comfortably in the big chair 
across from me. He smiled at me with 
zentle friendliness, and I did as he said. 
talked to him. I have never talked to 
anyone like I talked to that minister. I 
old him about my education, about my 
olans for a great career. I told him of 
ay marriage and of this great unhappiness 
hat seemed to be consuming me. 

“Dr. Widred kept his promise. He lis- 
ened intently. -He didn’t preach. He 
‘thanked me for coming, and said that he 
thought I probably wanted to go home 
ind rest now, but would I come again to 
see him, possibly week after next. I said 
*d try, and he made a tentative appoint- 
ment in his daybook, at the same time 
writing on a little card. This card he 
aanded to me when he showed me to the 
door of his study. 

“In the taxi going home, I found that I 
was clutching the little card tightly. I 
nad a quiet feeling, though. Of course, 

had no intentions of returning to the 
shurch, but somewhere within me I felt 
] etter. I was talked out, I guess, for the 
jirst time in ages. 


“T GLANCED AT THE CARD, thinking it 
was the time for my next appointment—a 
/eminder. Then I saw that it was a note 
}o me from Dr. Widred, with a Bible verse 
jn it. For the moment I received it just 
‘imply as advice. I had never realized, 
jrou see, that the Bible contained things 


jike this. I always thought it was a lot 
eople resorted to for some odd kind of 
olace. The verse was this: 
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“And Dr. Widred sat down, settling 
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“Wherefore I put thee in remembrance 
that thou stir up the gift of God, which is 
in thee.’ II Tim. 1:6, 

“I was actually amazed. If Dr. Widred 
talked for weeks, if I had read the Bible 
through, I’m sure I wouldn’t have found 
just my answer. It was a reminder, like 
I put reminders down in my notebook. 
It seemed to me that everything in me 
was pretty well stirred up, but I had done 
nothing about it, nor had I felt any re- 
sponsibility to do anything. All I had 
been thinking about for months was the 
career I had given up. But now, what to 
do? 

“There was one immediate thing T had 
to do. I went at once to the telephone 
and called Dr. Widred. Busy man that 
he was, his cheerful, serene voice came to 
me as though I were the only person in 
his day. I tried to apologize for my whole 
attitude, and then I was surprised to hear 
myself asking if I might come back to 
him before the designated time. Dr. 
Widred was sincerely regretful, but the 
opening he had given me was his first. 
But could I come to his chapel hour to- 
morrow? 

“My mind started its old habit of re- 
bellion. But the warmth of kindness of 
this man won me, and I said I would 
come. And there in the chapel I found 
a little of the beauty of God. The chimes 
and organ music brought me healing, and 
the simple prayer by Dr. Widred was a 


clear, sparkling water to my parched | 


being. For the first time in so long I knew 
peace. 

“T began to form the habit of the noon 
chapel hour. I found myself looking for- 
ward to it each morning. That hour at 
noon became the center point of my day. 
I could go without embarrassment. It 
seemed to me in my childish thinking 
that God did not know | was actually 
taking an interest. 
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“I came to my second appointment 
with Dr. Widred at least a more polite 
visitor. This time I urged him to talk. 
_ And I meant it. I wanted to hear what he 
had to say. 

“But he didn’t talk like any minister 
I had ever imagined. He talked more like 
a personnel interviewer who might be 
trying to find me something to do. He 
listed my qualifications. Then we listed 
possible places for me to apply for a posi- 
tion. It was Dr. Widred’s firm belief that 
I should follow my beloved dream, that 
I was not fulfilling myself by casting 
aside such a fine gift. 

“At the end of the interview, Dr. 
Widred asked if I minded a prayer. I 
let him say one—I was embarrassed— 
but I did not wish to offend him. But he 
didn’t pray—he talked to God, just like 
we had been talking—he talked to God 
about me. He presented my case, and 
asked his blessings on my plans, and 
thanked him for showing me what to do. 


“T’VE TALKED with God ever since,” 
Mrs. L— said simply. Her smile, a gentle 
one, was made radiant by’ her inner 
strength. 

And then she continued to bring me 
up to date on her activities. 

“J applied for research work at the 
city museum. I’ve been working there 
ever since. In addition, I’m doing articles 
for a scientific journal. The work you 
saw me doing at the library this morning 
—that’s for my book which is in its. 
seedling stages. 

“Howard and I are going to Mexico 
next month so that he can have a vaca- 
tion and be a bit of a tourist while I do 
some field work. Howard is intensely in- 
terested, and our life together is now 
truly shared and enriched. 

“Think,” Mrs. L— said, and for the 
first time I saw just a flash of wistfulness’ 
—‘“think how  unscientifically I  ap- 
proached the most magnificent truth of 
all!” ; 
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IT DIDN'T MATTER HOW MARY ELLEN LOOKED 
By ERNESTINE S. DAUM 


PEOPLE ARE NOT always judged by ap- 
pearance. Mary Ellen Peterson had heard 
that before. But it was not uatil she had 
_ obtained her first job that she could fully 
appreciate its meaning. 

In her freshman year at college, Mary 
Ellen took a course in camp leadership 
with the hope of securing a counselling 
position at a summer camp. Early in 
March, the professor began receiving 
notice of vacancies at several camps. Be- 
cause she was interested in teaching the 
physically handicapped, Mary Ellen asked 
for the chance to be considered when the 
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opportunity came for a junior counselor 
at a camp for blind children not far from 
her home. 

The request was granted. Mary Ellery 
filled out the application blank which hac! 
been sent to her instructor. A few day: 
later she received word from Mr. Mayer. 
head of the State Commission for the 
Blind, requesting an interview at his office: 
downtown. 


Ir was Mary ELLEN’s first experience 
as a prospect for a job. She was nervous: 
and excited the Saturday morning of he» 
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nterview. Remembering the advice of 
the guidance director at college, she 
iressed with care. “Present a clean, neat 
ippearance,” the director had said. “Dress 
simply and with good taste. Avoid any- 
thing gaudy or flashy when you apply 
‘or a job.” 

Mary Ellen chose a navy blue suit that 
ooked well on her, a white blouse, and 
iccessories. Her hair was brushed and 
shining, her shoes polished, her finger- 
aails clean. A final glance at her full- 
ength mirror assured her of a neat ap- 
yearance. Mary Ellen felt more confident. 
‘At least when Mr. Mayer sees me, he 
won't turn me away before I have a 
shance to speak,” she thought. 

As she waited for the bus, however, 
the feeling of nervousness began to creep 
yver her again. During the ride down- 
sown, she began to have doubts about her 
ualifications as a camp counselor. 


HER ONLY EXPERIENCE with children 
aad been as a Sunday school teacher while 
still in high school. What if Mr. Mayer 
aeeded a crafts expert or a swimming in- 
structor? ‘She wouldn’t qualify! Would 
the slight limp that resulted from infan- 
tile paralysis in her childhood make any 
difference? 

Suppose Mr. Mayer cited some prob- 
lems she might have at camp. Would she 
be able to think of solutions quickly 
enough? Oh, why didn’t she have a bet- 
ter memory? At this point, she could 
not remember one single note in the note- 
ook she kept for the leadership training 
course. 

As she left the bus and walked quickly 
to the office of the Commission, Mary 
llen caught sight of herself in the shop 
Windows and once again was reassured. 
“Don’t forget that you look very nice,” 
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she kept thinking, and soon she was in- 


troducing herself to a secretary in the 
waiting room. 

A few minutes later, Mary Ellen, look- 
ing poised and self-confident, was ushered 
into Mr. Mayer’s office. Smiling brightly, 
she reached out to shake the hand offered 
to her, and then she realized that Mr. 
Mayer was blind! . 


DURING THE REST of the school term 
while preparing herself especially for the 
camp position she had obtained, Mary 
Ellen often thought of that interview and 
the lesson it had taught her. Mr. Mayer 
had not been disappointed at her lack of 
experience as a counselor. He had wanted 
to know all about her teaching plans and 
why she had chosen to work with the 
physically handicapped. When Mary 
Ellen had mentioned her experience in 
church activities, he had wanted to hear 
all about that. 

“There happens to be only one vacancy 
on our camp staff,’ Mr. Mayer had said 
finally. “We have already engaged a craft 
teacher, a nurse, and two swimming in- 
structors in addition to the director and 
two chefs. We need a junior counselor to 


lead games, read stories to the children, — 


and to assist in other recreational activ- 
ities. In addition, the junior counselor 
plans and leads evening programs, which 
include a vesper service each Sunday 
night. Miss Peterson, your application is 


favorable, and I think perhaps you are © 


qualified to fill the position.” 

They had discussed salary and details 
of opening camp. Mr. Mayer concluded 
the interview with the lesson Mary Ellen 
knew she would never forget. “A blind 
person may not be able to see what some- 
one looks like,” he said, “but it is not dif- 
ficult to see what is inside.” 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS... BY E. E. FLACK 


GOD’S DWELLING DEDICATED 


This week read Exodus 38:1—40:38 


BEAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION is the sanc- 
tuary in early Israel. The last three chap- 
ters of Exodus carry forward the account 
of the construction of the tabernacle to 
its completion, its careful inspection by 
Moses to insure that it conforms to the 
pattern revealed to him, and its formal 
dedication at his hands. 

The parallel passages in 27:1—31:11, 
which have been considered in previous 
studies, for the most part reappear here, 
though in varying order and with changes 
in the action of the verbs from future to 
past. That which was earlier proposed 
now attains completion. 


CHAPTER 38 DESCRIBES the building 
of the court and its furnishings (1-20) 
and the amount of metals employed in the 
making of the structure and its several 
parts (21-31). The first section finds its 
parallels in 27:1-19 and 30:18-21. The 
latter paragraph is without parallel in the 
earlier accounts. 

In each instance the expression, “And 
he made” (1, 2, 4, 8, 9, etc.,), refers to 
the work of Bezalel, the superintendent 
of construction, who was held respon- 
sible for the whole building program. 

An interesting addition to the parallel 
account in 30:17-21 is the reference to 
“the ministering women that ministered 
at the door of the tent of meeting” (verse 
8). The women may have engaged in 
washing, cleansing, or repairing, or— 
what is more probable—in chorus or 
other religious exercises, such as prayer 
and fasting, in the worship of the sanc- 
tuary (see Luke 2:37). 
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ADDED TO THE RECORD at this point 
(21-31) is the summary as to the metals 
employed in the enterprise. In charge of 
the accounting is Ithamar, the youngest 
of Aaron’s four sons (verse 21). The 
total amount of gold used is stated as 29 
talents and 730 shekels. Total value of 
the metals would be several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

This amount seems incredibly high for 
so primitive a people as the Hebrews. 
However, archaeologists have brought to 
light in recent times evidences of vast 
wealth in metals in ancient Egypt, out of 
which Israel came with gifts, ornaments. 

For the purpose of taxing each man 
a half a shekel a census was taken. The 
figure, 603,550 men of military age 
(verse 26), is identical with the enumera- 
tion taken in the second month of the 
second year (see Numbers 1:46). 

Chapter 39 repeats, though in slightly 
different order, the references given in 
28:1-43 as to the preparation of the ela- 
borate vestments for the high priest and 
the ordinary priests. It also indicates 
that following its completion Moses in- 
spected and approved the work and gave: 
the workmen his blessing. 


THE REFERENCE in verse 33, “And they 
brought ‘the tabernacle unto Moses . . .”. 
seems to suggest that all the parts were 
prefabricated. The point in the enumera- 
tion of the details is to make certain tha! 
everything is prepared precisely “as Jeho- 
vah had commanded” (verse 43). 

Chapter 40 contains three paragraphe) 
which present the account of the commis. 
sion which Jehovah gave Moses to set up: 
the tabernacle now complete (1-16), the 
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carrying out of the orders (17-33), and 
‘he coming of Jehovah in the covering 
sloud to dwell in the midst of his people 
and to be with them henceforth on their 
ourneys (34-38). 

Moses is commanded to dedicate the 
duilding “on the first day of the first 
month” (verse 1), that is, the month 
Abib, which corresponds to March-April. 
The children of Israel departed from 
Sgypt on the fifteenth day of this month 
and arrived at Sinai in the third month 
19:1). It was “in the first month in the 
second year . . . that the tabernacle was 
‘eared up” (verse 17). 

In the instructions Moses is to set up 
each article of furniture in its proper 
olace and “anoint the tabernacle and all 
‘hat is therein” (verse 9) in a solemn act 
of consecration or dedication. He is like- 
wise to set apart by anointing Aaron and 
dis sons to “an everlasting priesthood” 
(verse 15). 


Att THIS Moses pip, following the 
‘ubrics faithfully in minute detail (verse 
33). He offered the first sacrifices on the 
iltar in the service of dedication and 
hereby officially instituted the sacrificial 
system (verse 29). 

Perfectly constructed according to the 
‘evealed pattern and solemnly dedicated 
0 God to be his dwelling place in the 
nidst of Israel, the tabernacle is now 
‘eady for service. Through the medium 
of the cloud by day and the fire by night, 
y which Israel was guided, protected, 
sustained, and comforted on the march 
‘see Exodus 13:21) Jehovah assumed 
is abode in the sanctuary, filling it with 
is glory (34-38). 

So just and holy was the enshrouded 
resence that even Moses was not able to 
fenter (verse 35). From that day forth 
}he sanctuary stood as a symbol and as- 
urance of the presence of God with his 
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people “throughout all their journeys” 
(verse 38). 


IN THIS LONG ACCOUNT of the revela- 
tion of the pattern and production of the 


tabernacle and its furnishings, embracing 


the greater part of Exodus 25-40, the 
structure receives different designations. 
It is called “the tent of meeting” (verse 
34), because Jehovah had promised 
“there will I meet with thee and I will 
commune with thee above the mercy- 
seat” (25:22). It is likewise “the tent of 
the testimony” (Numbers 17:7), where 
God bears witness to the character of his 
covenant and sets forth the requirements 
of those who would serve him. 
Furthermore, it is named a “sanctuary” 
(25:8) in token of the holiness of Jeho- 
vah who makes it his abode. Finally, it 
is called a “dwelling,” for it is the place 
where his glory dwells (Psalm 26:8). 
However ideal the design and descrip- 
tion of this dwelling of God as developed 
in the priestly tradition, it nevertheless 
had deep historical roots in early Hebrew 
life and thought. Quite obviously its 
symbolism acquired added significance 
under the later influences of the Temple 
of Solomon (I Kings 6-8; II Chronicles 
3-6) and the visions of Ezekiel (40-48). 


IN ESSENCE the significance of the sanc- 
tuary lies in the covenant of grace and 
mercy which God established with Israel. 
Out of grace God is pleased to dwell 
with his people. But their sinfulness pre- 
cludes an immediate approach to his 


Presence. Hence the need for the separa- 


tion of the Holy of Holies by the veil, 
the mediation of the high priest, and the 
atoning sacrifice. Central in the sanctuary 
is the mercy-seat, the symbol of God’s 
presence and forgiveness. 


This is the concluding chapter in Dr. Flack's 
study of Exodus. In next week's ‘'Lutheran" he 
will begin with the Book of Revelation. 
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‘Personal Problem Clinic 


Marriage now? 

QuEsTION: I am 20 years old and have a 
job in a printing establishment. In the year 
that I have been here my salary has been 
increased, and I think my prospects are good, 
though I have not been to college. I want to 
get married soon. 

My girl friend, Mae, with whom I have 
been going for several years, is in college. 
Her purpose has been to complete the col- 
lege course —about two years more. But she 
is interested also in getting married before 
so long. 

It happens, however, that my _ parents 
argue very strongly for me to wait a year or 
more. They seem to think I am rather 
young. Sometimes they talk to me as though 
I were a child. 

Then I have a second problem. Mae is 
forever finding fault with my English— 
points out a good many mistakes. I get tired 
of having her correct me all the time. 


Repty: Marriage adjustments aren’t 
the easiest in the world. You want your 
marriage to be happy and_ successful. 
Therefore yousshould take precautions to 
avoid any unnecessary hazards. You 
ought to face candidly questions like the 
following: 

Can you support a wife in a reasonable 
way—not luxuriously? Is Mae willing to 
risk marriage on your present income? 
Does she understand your prospects for 
the future? Does Mae really prefer imme- 
diate marriage to completed college edu- 
cation? Is she doing good work in col- 
lege, or is she merely hanging on? 

Your parents undoubtedly have some 
doubts about your readiness for marriage 
and its responsibilities. Be sure you un- 
derstand their reasons for caution. Don’t 
throw their warnings aside heedlessly. 
After all, they've had experience, and 
they know you pretty well. It requires a 
good amount of money to start out as 
homemakers, to live, and to meet emer- 
gencies. And it calls for a fair degree of 
maturity, foresight, patience, unselfish- 
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ness, and readiness to sacrifice. | 

Your fiancee’s criticisms of your Eng- 
lish are not to be brushed aside impa- 
tiently.. You had better take them se- 
riously and determine to improve : 


use of language. Get a good book on 
English grammar and study it seriously. 
Perhaps Mae will help you—that would 
be a fine courtship project. Face the fact 
that constant misuse of language is very 
annoying to anyone who knows better. 

Talk these matters over with your par- 
ents and with your fiancee. Give them 
unhurried thought and be as sure as pos- 
sible that you are touching bottom. Then_ 
you and Mae will have to make the deci- 
sion and carry the responsibility. 


Joint account? H 
QuEsTION: Is a joint bank account for 
husband and wife desirable? | 


Repty: The success of a joint a 
account depends upon the kind of people 
the partners are. If they are responsible 
persons, with a sense of values, and ha 
common ideals and purposes such an ar- 
rangement will probably succeed. But it 
one or the other lacks self-control, has: 
had no early training in fund-handling, is, 
irresponsible, or has poor judgment ire 
buying, a joint account will be hazardous - 

Husband and wife need from time te 
time to go over their financial situation). 
consider their obligations and needs 
check their actual operations against thei 
budget, and make plans for future use oF 
funds, Most decisions should be arrivec 
at jointly, and together they should de 
cide who will carry out the various ac 
tions—generally the one whom both con: 
sider better qualified for the project. Un. 
der such an arrangement both assum 
equal responsibility for the results. 

It goes without saying that all financia- 
operations should be known to both part} 
ners—no secret expenditures, except it 
the case of personal allowances. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


The Luthera 


‘ortable isolation. 


again before long. V-E Day didn’t turn out 
o be the end of the battle for Germany. 
Americans are still neck-deep in the Ger- 
nan problems. This is the first time the 
WJnited States has taken a big part in trying 
© manage the affairs of an important 
)2uropean nation, and we’re not quite happy 
Hvith the results. 

At least we can get all the information 
e want about the German situation, not 
only in the newspapers, in countless maga- 
tine articles, but also in a steady stream of 
»ooks by American writers. All sorts of 
yeople have reported the situation as they 
lave seen it. Some of the books about 
Sermany published in the last few years 
ire reviewed here. 


eneral Clay Reports 

Decision in Germany. By Lucius D. Clay. 
Joubleday & Company. 522 pages. $4.50. 

You won't find the German people in this 
ook, except a few of their officials with 
hom General Clay dealt. The people them- 
elves were statistics that had to be dealt 
|with by the experts who were trying to get 
dhe trains running again, provide minimum 
}upplies of food, and create some sort of 
rder out of the chaos left by the war. 
Even more than the German officials, 
jyou'll find the top-level Russians with whom 
}Seneral Clay tried to co-operate in govern- 
ng Germany. In clearly written narrative 
the General sets down the facts about his 
our years of trying to make a success of 
tthe occupation. 

He tells how the work of the Allied Con- 
rol Council gradually broke down, how. the 
ussians eventually tried to blockade Berlin, 
nd about the air lift. When the General left 
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Now it’s Korea and the Far East, but not Soe months ago i was Berlin 
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BOOKS 


Postwar Germany as Some Americans Have Seen It 


There aren’t many Americans who wouldn’t be intensely grateful, these summer days, 
f their nation could resign from its responsibility for the world’s problems. 
bout Korea and looming dangers almost everywhere won't let us slip back into com- 


But headlines 


and may be 


Gennene on May 15, 1949, the blockade had 
been broken. 

The German story itself includes the early 
efforts to put in effect Directive JCS/1067— 
which set up a policy of letting the Germans 
drift as near the starvation point as seemed 
practicable. They were to be told merely 
what they couldn’t do, without any positive 
encouragement and reconstruction. Later 
there was a great change, and a fervent ef- 
fort to teach the Germans a sort of democ- 
racy. 

Eventually the currency reform in 1948 
brought back some degree of economic 
stability. Then the West German govern- 
ment was formed, and the real trouble with 
Russia began. 

None of us could have done better than 
Clay, probably, in managing German affairs 
as the representative of the victorious Amer- 
icans. He was subjected to a dozen different 
kinds of pressure. Americans had never had 
much practice in governing conquered peo- 
ples. Here is the sober story of an American 
military governor who did his best. 


Another General 

Berlin Command. By Frank Howley. Putnam. 
276 pages. $3.50. 

The U.S. Army brigadier general who had 
charge of the American military government 
in Berlin tells his story of tough resistance 
to the Russians. He was an advertising man 
and an economist until he got into his Berlin 
job. He would likely have tried hard to get 
along with the Russians if they had showed 
signs of willingness. They soon taught him 
that the tough policy seemed the only one 
calculated to stand up. 
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Lament of a Journalist 

Again the Goose Step. By Delbert Clark. 
Bobbs wMerrill. 297 pages. $3. 

At most times American news men can 
write as they please. They don’t have to be 
100 per cent in praise of the top brass. 
Clark isn’t. He hardly gets up to 50 per cent 
in his opinions of General Clay. 

Clark is a very angry man—at least he 
was when he left Germany after 20 months 
as a Berlin reporter for the New York 
Times. He figured that the Americans had 
picked the wrong Germans for positions of 
power, and that the Nazi, spirit had been 
let loose from its hiding place as a result. 

He doesn’t like Germans. He got to know 
a good many people but didn’t know them 
very well. His book gives a good summary, 
though, of about how deep into the problems 
of German life a competent and inquisitive 
American could see, without having much 
background knowledge to begin with. 


East or West? 

The Struggle for Germany. By Drew Middle- 
ton. Bobbs Merrill. 304 pages. $3. 

Duel of the western allies and the Rus- 
sians, fought across the fallen body of Ger- 
many, is described by Mr. Middleton from 


‘its beginning at the Potsdam conference. Mr. 


Middleton has been the chief New York 
Times correspondent in Germany most of 
the last five years. 

Russians knew what they wanted. They 
wanted Germany. Western allies had vague 
and conflicting aims. Only gradually did they 
realize they were in a relentless contest with 
the Russians for control of the German 
future. 

Middleton gives data on the political and 
economic revival of postwar Germany, but 
not in any detailed manner. He is chiefly 
concerned in estimating if the Germany of 
the future is likely to turn east or west, and 
feels strongly that this is something of great 
importance to America. 

There is practically nothing in this book 
about the German people themselves, or 
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about their human and cultural situation ir 
the postwar world. 


Jewish Indignation 
The Embers Still Burn. By Ira A. Hirschmann 
Simon and Schuster. 272 pages. $3. 


Mr.. Hirschmann was associated with 
Fiorello La Guardia in the UNRRA days 
He reports bad treatment of Jewish refugee: 
in postwar Germany. “The Germans quietly 
smirk at our ‘crocodile tears’ for the Jewist 
displaced persons—and smali wonder, when 
they see our policy shows more concern 
for the Nazis than the Jews!” he says. 

He feels that the problem of getting along 
with the Russians was exaggerated. There 
were important people who started the post- 
war period with the thought of damaging 
the Russians, and they invented a “get soft 
with Germans” policy to further their pur- 
poses, Mr. Hirschmann’s emotional concern 
for his own people, to the exclusion of all 
others, makes it difficult for him to write 
fairly. But at least he saw people and sized 
up human problems in postwar Germany to 
a much greater extent than most writers. 


Medical Record 


Doctors of Infamy. The Story of Nazi Med- 
ical Crimes. By Alexander Mitscherlich. Schu- 
man. 172 pages. $3. 


At the Nuremburg trial of Nazi physicians 
Dr. Mitscherlich was a witness nominated 
by the American Medical Association. He 
puts down in horrible detail the proved facts 
about atrocious medical experiments in the 
concentration camps. 


Defense 


The High Cost of Vengeance. By Freda Utley. 
Regnery. 224 pages. $3.50. 


Vigorously this writer demolishes all un- 
favorable reports of German behaviour, past 
or present, and pleads for great leniency andi 
sympathy in rebuilding the ruined nation. 
She believes that to fail in this will certainly 
drive the Germans into Communist arms, 
and bring forth disaster. 


The Lutheram 


OVERSEAS 


SWEDEN: Karlstad. July 7.—DEAN ELIS 
MALMEsSTROM of Gothenburg has been ap- 
ointed to succeed Archbishop Brilioth as 
ishop of Vaxjo, the capital of the province 
maland, from which so many emigrated to 
america a hundred years ago. The appoint- 
nent was expected and popular. 

Even though Malmestrom is not counted 
s one of the really strong leaders in the 
Shurch of Sweden, he will be able to under- 
tand various trends of our church life, med- 
ating between them when needed. In Goth- 
nburg he has shown fine talents in the 
iocesan board, and has been able to build 
ridges to secular humanists. bite 

The last achievement of Malmestrom is a 
'94-page book, published by Diakonistyrel- 
ens Bokforlag, Stockholm: J. A. Eklund, 
in biografi. This biography of the late 
sishop of Karlstad makes interesting reading. 

Malmestrom admires Eklund, his former 
ishop, in all aspects, sometimes uncritically. 
3klund wrote lots of books, some of which 
vill be forgotten. What will not be forgot- 
en are his hymns. Some are among the 
yems of our hymnbook of 1937. 

His best known hymn is Fadernas kyrka 
‘Church of our Fathers). Especially through 
his hymn Eklund became a leader of the 
*Young-Church Movement” of 1909, stress- 


ng the richness in the history and tradition, 


of the Church of Sweden. Other leaders of 
this revival, which meant and still means a 
sreat deal especially to clergy, were Einar 
Billing, Nathan Soderblom, and Manfred 
Bjorkquist. When Soderblom was appointed 
archbishop in 1914, Eklund had more votes, 
and most people expected him to be chosen. 

Malmestrom has lived in close contact 
with Eklund from childhood until the death 
of Eklund in 1945. It is good to have this 
fruit of his first-hand information and of his 
studies. Scholars will have much use of the 
book, even though sometimes evaluating the 
material with greater criticism. 


DENMARK, TOO, has a new bishop: Dr. 
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Halfdan Hogsbro of Lolland-Falster. In 


Sweden we look to Hogsbro as prominent 
not only in the Church of Denmark but in 
the churches of all Scandinavia. Hogsbro 
has won his high reputation mainly as a 
preacher. I for one have never heard a 
preacher moving my heart like Hogsbro. 

I heard him for the first time at a student 
conference at Lillehammer, Norway, in 
1934. All of the 500 present at that confer- 
ence would admit that the sermon of Hogs- 
bro was the high peak of the conference, 
helping them to personal decisions. 

In the last few years, Hogsbro has shown 
great courage in peace work in Germany 
and among German refugees in Denmark. 
He went into such work before other Danes 
were able to overcome their hatred of the 
occupation power. 

Bishop Bo Giertz of Gothenburg has been 
attacked for his textbook for confirmation 
classes: Grunden (The Foundation). Med- 
ical doctors say his Lutheran orthodoxy is 
dangerous for mental hygiene. One doctor 
has referred the matter officially to the State 
Medical Board. 

Bishop Giertz has justly pointed out that 
a medical board is not competent to decide 
in questions of Christian doctrine. It would 
be just as absurd if a church board would 
decide on matters of medicine. The majority 
of Swedes are not as negative to Lutheran 
doctrine as are these medical doctors, neither 
as positive as is Bishop Giertz. 

Invited by the Swedish Mission Covenant, 
the largest Free Church organization of 
Sweden, Kagawa has visited some places in 
our country, gathering huge audiences when 
speaking of his experiences as a Japanese 
Christian. The Covenant is transplanting its 
China mission to Japan. Kagawa told us the 
Korean War made him anxious for the 
future of the Christians in South Korea. 

The quick action of the U.S. in the Korean 
War has made a favorable impression in 
Sweden. Of course, the Communist party 
has protested, but all others agree in their 
gratitude to the U.S. for this decisive effort 
to prevent new Communist aggressions. 

—STEN RODHE 
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Slovak Synod Will Meet GHEY. Goal 


By JOHN S. KLC 


rake 


Adamcik is elected president to succeed Benko 


Tue SLovaAK ZION SYNOD unanimously 
adopted a $20,000 goal in the CHEY appeal 
and hopes to report “over the top” by ULCA 
convention time in October. The annual 
convention of this small synod was held 
June 5-8 in Holy Trinity Slovak Church, 
Philadelphia. Thirty pastors, 14 lay dele- 
gates, 7 ministerial students, and numerous 
guests attended the sessions. 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, CHEY represen- 
tative, in a stirring appeal, recommended 
the adoption of a seven-point program un- 
der the direction of the Rev. J. Albert Billy, 
synodical director for CHEY. 

The synodical Lutheran World Action ap- 
peal received special emphasis through the 
message brought by Dr. Paul C. Empie, Na- 
tional Lutheran Council executive, and 
through a letter from Dr. J. Igor Bella, Lu- 
theran World Federation representative in 
Europe. The letter was read by LWA Di- 
rector John Shintay. 


OrriciaL ULCA representative, Dr. Emil 
E. Fischer, president of the Pennsylvania 
Ministerium, reported on the work of the 
boards and auxiliaries of the church. A ques- 
tion and answer period followed. 

The synod opened with a communion 
service at which the president, the Rev. 
Matthew F. Benko, delivered the address. 
The sacrament was administered by the Rev. 
John Zornan, secretary; the Rey. Daniel J. 
Adamcik, treasurer, and the president of 
synod. Convention chaplain was the Rev. 
John Kovacik. Pastors August Skodacek 
and John Kalny delivered English and 
Slovak sermons respectively at an evening 
service. Pastors Andrew Balaska and Ste- 
phen Zima were liturgists. 

Received into synod by letters of transfer 
from the Pennsylvania Ministerium were the 
Rev. Stephen C. Hurnyak of Charleroi, Pa., 
and Emmanuel Slovak Lutheran Church of 
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Mahanoy City, Pa. Holy Trinity congreg: 
tion of Torrington, Conn., was also receives 

Dr. Paul J. Hoh, president of the Li 
theran Theological Seminary at Philade 
phia, spoke briefly, as did Dr. G. H. Becl 
told, executive secretary of the Pennsylvan 
Ministerium Inner Mission Board. 

Pastors Andrew Rolik and Emery Vang 
were given gold crosses in recognition < 


_ their 29 and 26 years respectively in tl 


ministry. 


ELECTED OFFICERS of synod for the con 
ing year are: the Rev. Daniel J. Adamci 
Minneapolis, president; the Rev. John Zo 
nan, Pittsburgh, secretary; the Rev. Gusti 
J. Chernansky, Newark, N. J., treasure 
Mr. John Slezak, Chicago, lay member ¢ 
the executive board. 

The Rev. John S. Klc, Yonkers, N. ¥ 
English secretary; the Rev. Vladimir Hibia 
Bronx, N. Y., statistician; the Rev. Joseph . 
Kavalek, Trenton, N. J., archivist; the Re 
John Chalupa, Bridgeport, Conn., stude 
advisor. 

Instructors in Slovak language and litur; 
for theological and pre-theological studer 
are: the Rev. John Kovacik, Lansford, P: 
at Mt. Airy Seminary, and the Rey. Jol 
Shintay, New York, N. Y., at Muhlenbe 
College. 

The staff of the monthly synodical pu 
lication Zion is: the Rev. Andrew Brndje 
Danbury, Conn., Slovak editor; Pastors A 
drew Balaska and Stephen Zima, assista 
Slovak editors; the Rev. August Skodace 
Cleveland, English editor; Pastors Chalur 
Hurnyak and Klc, assistant English edito 
the Rey. Emery Vangor, Uniontown, P’ 
business administrator; Mr. Stephen Lick 
Chicago, Ill., campaign manager. 

Delegates to the ULCA convention 
Des Moines will be the president of syn: 
and Pastor Joseph A. Kavalek. 


The Luther 


By ERIC H. SIGMAR 


CHEY appeal 


High moment in the Icelandic Synod’s 
convention came when the. recently organ- 
ized United Lutheran Church of Cavalier, 
‘North Dakota, was received into member- 
ship. Taking part in this were the president 
of synod, the Rev. E. H. Fafnis, and Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, ULCA delegate to the 
convention. 

The new congregation was organized un- 
ider the direction of the Rev. B. A. Bjarna- 
ison of Arborg, Manitoba, assisted by Pastor 
‘Fafnis of Mountain, N. D., with 112 charter 
members. In less than a year’s time, the new 
mission has acquired a house of worship, 
having purchased a Missouri Synod church 
‘building nine miles from Cavalier. Plans are 
underway to move the church into town. 

The convention, which met in the Ar- 
‘borg-Riverton parish of Manitoba, the Rev. 
‘B. A. Bjarnason pastor, was pleased to re- 
ceive Dr. R. H. Gerberding as its official 
ULCA delegate. He is a friend of long- 
standing of many of the pastors and laymen 
of synod, having been closely associated 
with them during his years as president of 
the neighboring Northwest Synod. Dr. Ger- 
berding presented an enlightening picture of 
“the whole program of the whole church” 
in his address to the convention on June 23. 
He was called upon at various times during 
the business sessions for counsel and advice. 

An encouraging increase in giving to ap- 
‘portioned benevolences was noted, with 
seven congregations of synod meeting their 
apportionment in full or more, while others 
gave a substantial amount of their share. A 
growing interest in the entire: program of 
stewardship of the ULC was manifested by 
this synod which is still a relatively new 
member of the United Lutheran Church. 

The Christian Higher Education Year ap- 
peal was discussed with the result that a lay 
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celandic Synod Receives New Congregation 


Apportioned benevolence shows increase. Convention pledges support of 


director, Mr. Herman Arason, of Glenboro, 
Manitoba, was elected to promote this cause 
among the congregations. It was the hope 
of the convention assembled that the congre- 
gations would make a concerted effort to 
support the “CHEY” appeal this summer 
and fall. 

Convention Chaplain V. J. Eylands, of 
Winnipeg, spoke in his devotional addresses 
of the 65 years of service the synod had 
rendered the church; and he called for a 
broader and wider vision of the church’s 
mission, stressing a program of stewardship 
and evangelism. 

In his report on the Old People’s Home 
at Gimli, Manitoba, the Rev. Sigurdur 
Olafsson described the need of extensive 
repairs and renovation to this synodical home 
which houses 60 people. Pastor Fafnis re- 
ported that the new $100,000 Old People’s 
Home in Mountain, N. D., is now in full 
operation. A brief report was-also heard 
concerning the Old People’s Home in Van- 
couver, B. C., which is nonsynodical, but 
which receives synodical support. 

Erection of a new building at the beauti- 
ful 12-acre Sunrise Lutheran Camp near 
Gimli was reported by the synod’s Lutheran 
Women’s League. 

Officers elected included: the Rev. E. H. 
Fafnis, president; the Rev. B. A. Bjarnason, 
secretary; Mr. N. O. Bardal, Winnipeg, 
Man., treasurer, succeeding Mr. S. O. Bjer- 
ring who had served in that capacity 18 
years; the Rev. V. J. Eylands, vice president; 
the Rev. E. H. Sigmar, Glenboro, Man., 
stewardship secretary; delegates to the Des 
Moines convention in October: clerical, the 
Rev. Harald Sigmar, Jr., of Seattle, Wash., 
and the Rev. S. Sigurgeirsson, of Foam Lake, 
Sask.; lay, N. O. Bardal and H. Bjarnason 
of Gimli. 
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PERSONS 


COMMISSIONER YAEGER 
...3 years with CRALOG 


Administration Change 


The Rev. Carl F. Yaeger, 
for three years Lutheran 
World Relief commissioner 
with CRALOG in the Brit- 
ish zone of Germany, is 
being succeeded by the Rev. 
Carl H. Mau, Jr., pastor of 
Luther Memorial Church 
(ALC), Portland, Ore. 

Pastor Yaeger returns to 
the United States this week 
following a brief vacation in 
Rome, Naples and _ other 
Mediterranean cities. Before 
leaving his post, he was hon- 
ored with a farewell dinner 
attended by officials of the 
Evangelical Church and of 
Hilfswerk. 

In recognition of his “out- 
standing service to the Ger- 
man Church,” Pastor Yaeger 
was presented with the 
“Wichern Medal.” He is the 
first foreigner to receive this 
award, highest recognition 
bestowed by the Evangelical 
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Church in Germany. 

The presentation was 
made by Bishop Hanns Lilje 
of Hannover on behalf of 
the Central Committee of 
the Inner Mission. 

A native of Seattle, Pastor 
Mau was graduated from 
Washington State College 
after study at Pennsylvania 
and Willamette Universities. 
In 1946, he was graduated 
from Philadelphia Seminary, 
accepted a call to establish 
an ALC mission in a fast- 
growing area of Portland, 


COMMISSIONER MAU 
. .. Oregon to Germany 


He is the sixth in his 
in the 


Ore. 
direct line to serve 
Lutheran ministry. 


New Field Secretary 

The Board of Deaconess 
Work of the United Lu-, 
theran Church has called 
Sister Evelyn Houlroyd as 
field secretary. 


SISTER EVELYN 


. .. field secretary 


A member of Our Sav 
iour’s Church, Trenton, Sis 
ter Evelyn is a graduate o 
Trenton (N. J.) State Teach 
ers’ College, and has he: 
master’s degree in educatiot 
from Temple University 
During her training at th 


Philadelphia Motherhouse 
she studied at Temple’s grad 
uate school and also a 


Philadelphia Seminary. 

Her field experience ha: 
been as an instructor in re 
ligious education at the dea 
coness school in developing 
a laboratory school in < 
neighborhood Lutherar 
church. Since the fall of las’ 
year, she has served a fielc 
work assignment as_parist 
deaconess in Trinity Church 
Milton, Pa. 


Consecrated 

A United Lutheran mis 
sionary to China, interne¢ 
by the Japanese followin, 
Dec. 7, 1941, and later re 
patriated, has been conse 
crated as a deaconess. 

She is Sister Catharin: 


MISSIONARY STIREWALT 


. enters diaconate 


Stirewalt, instructor of Bible 
at the Baltimore Deaconess 
School, consecrated June 28. 

A native of Indiana, she 
is the daughter of Southern 
Seminary Professor (and 
Mrs.) M. L. Stirewalt. She 
is a graduate of Carthage 
College, and taught for six 
years in North Carolina’s 
school system before enter- 


4 ing Biblical Seminary, New 


ithe Communists 


York City. In 1939 she re- 
ceived her masters’ degree 
from NYU, that fall was 
commissioned as a mission- 
ary to China by the ULCA’s 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Following her repatriation 
in °43, she did deputation 
work for the board of for- 
eign missions, taught at the 
Baltimore Motherhouse. She 
returned to China in 47, was 
assigned the Lutheran Bible 
Institute in Tsingtao. With 
overrun- 
ning China, she returned to 
the United States in *49, has 
been teaching at the Balti- 
more Deaconess School 


| since. 
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Briefly Speaking 


ULCA President Franklin Clark Fry is telling this 
one on himself: “The thermometer was in the upper 
90’s when time came in the synod program for- my 
address on the State of the Church. Allotted an hour, 
I had just concluded about 20 minutes of what I 
hoped was a sparkling, enlightening and interesting 
report on activities of the ULC when I was startled 
by a loud whirring noise behind me. I turned quickly 
to see someone adjusting a huge and very noisy floor 
fan. Noting that he had interrupted me, the operator 
tried to put my mind at ease with: “I’m sorry to inter- 
rupt Dr. Fry, but it was getting stuffy in here!” 


Members of a Columbus, Ohio, mission (Holy 
Trinity) church don't believe in letting time take its 
course. Before it planned to build a permanent 
church home, it sent one of its young men, William 
H. Knoderer, Jr., into the ministry. A Chicago 
Seminarian until May, Pastor Knoderer has been 
called to Zion Church, Portland, Ind. Now the 
mission has voted to build a $140,000 church, after 
worshiping in a theater since its organization in ‘42. 


Sunday school attendance records were being 
broken a lot faster than they could be made last week. 
Monday, the New York Times reported a 78-year-old 
Philadelphia Westside Presbyterian woman hadn't 
missed a Sunday school session in her life! The Times 
thought it was a record unequaled in the United 
States. Tuesday word was received in THE LUTHERAN 
office that a St. Petersburg (Fla.) Lutheran, qults. 
Louis C. Millard, reported 80 years of perfect at- 
tendance in Sunday school. In turn, this record was 
shattered when a Florida Baptist woman accumulated 


81 perfect years! 


Under a Rome dateline, United Press last week 
reported current arguments over the proposed 
great new basilica of the Holy Sepulcher to be built 
in Jerusalem. The Roman Catholics propose, says 
UP, a large RC church, slightly smaller ones for the 
dissident’ Greek Orthodox and Armenian Ortho- 
dox churches. Other spaces would provide room 
for the Anglican, Coptic, Abyssinian and Syrian 
churches. “A place for the Lutheran Church of the 
Redemptor would be provided near by,'' footnotes 
United Press, “but outside the main body of the 
proposed basilica." 


Pastor C. Myron Danford (center) 
with other groundbreaking officials 
prior to turning first spadeful of New- 
ark (O.) soil for $200,000 St. Paul's 
Church. The cornerstone laying was 
slated for late this month; the build- 
ing is to be ready for occupancy by 


Easter —P 


The largest class in the 187 history of 
Quickel's Church, York, Pa., was re- 
cently received by Pastor Emmanuel 
J. Hoover. These 54 then joined with 
other members to break ground for a 


new $52,000 educational unit —> 


YOULL SEE 


<- Thirty-eight of the 43 DPs 
now members of St. John's Church, 
Asheboro, N. C., pose with sponsors 
(back row) and Pastor Walter N. 
Yount. 
front row (left) who set camera shut- 
ter, raced to his place just as shutter 


clicked 


Photographer was man on 


YU) 


Reformation Church (Phila- 
delphia) Treasurer Hugh Stewart pre- 
sents keys of new car to Pastor and 
Mrs. Wilton D. Ernst. Car was 10th 
anniversary gift from the congrega- 
tion 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 
Three-Synod Committee Explores Merger Possibilities in Middle West 


Omana, Nesr., MAy 31—Representatives of the Nebraska, Kansas and Midwest Synods 
of the United Lutheran Church convened here “to begin an inquiry as to the feasibility and 


ILLINOIS 
New Mission Takes Second Step 


Cuicaco—The first step toward the or- 
sanization of a new congregation was taken 
ast January when the Rev. Robert L. 
Hooker, newly called synodical mission pas- 
or, began a survey of Skokie, a Chicago 
tuburb. The next step was taken July 16 
vhen interested persons met for the first 
service in a local school building. Pastor 
dooker indicates that a large number of per- 
‘ons show concern for the prospective con- 
sregation, 

KENNETH W. JoHNsON, first student in 
‘ome years to be graduated from the Chi- 
‘ago Seminary cum laude, was ordained July 
‘ at Emmanuel Church, Maywood. The 
Rev. Luther C. Mueller, the Rev. K. Bruno 
enn. Pastor W. J. Smuzer and Dr. 
Arthur Voobus participated in the conse- 
‘ration, Pastor Johnson has accepted a call 
10 serve a mission congregation in Detroit. 

Holy Trinity Church, Elgin, has amended 
its constitution, a move made necessary by 
growth in membership. It was felt that a 
larger number of persons should participate 
in making decisions for the congregation. 
Beginning next May, members will elect one 
councilman for each 100 confirmed mem- 
bers, bringing council membership to 14 per- 
sons. This figure will fluctuate according to 
congregational growth or decline. 


Tue Rev. Epwarp A. A. KREPPERT re- 
‘igned the pastorate of Calvary Church, 
Rockford, to accept a call to First Church, 
Mt. Carroll. He was installed there July 9 
sy Dr. Harmon J. McGuire, president of 
synod, . GLENN G. GILBERT 
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lesirability of a merger.” Convener was ULCA President Franklin Clark Fry. 

This meeting was the result of action taken by the Midwest Synod in 1949 informing 
he Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church of its present inclination to consider 
ceriously a merger with the Nebraska and Kansas bodies. Each of- the three had appointed 


a committee to consider the matter. 

The representatives tackled the problem 
with honesty, frankness, and fairness. This 
intersynodical committee showed a keen 
desire to find the solution to problems in 
the way of merger. 


The first question was: "ls some merger of 
synods in this area desirable?" After dis- 
cussing some 12 reasons why a merger would 
be desirable (although some of the 12 rea- 
sons admittedly were not very real) the 
group present unanimously decided the an- 
swer to the question is YES! 


The next question was: “How extensive 
should such a merger be geographically?” 
To this question both the Kansas and Ne- 
braska Synod representatives seriously won- 
dered whether the area covered by a three- 
synod merger would not be too large. Kan- 
sas representatives particularly were con- 
cerned that such:a merger might leave them 
in the minority. Possibly their home mis- 
sion fields would suffer because the strength 
of the merged synod would be in Nebraska. 

The Midwest Synod now covers almost as 
great an area as the proposed merged synod, 
so was not disturbed by this problem. How- 
ever for Midwest to merge with Nebraska 
only would not solve the problem entirely, 
because Midwest Synod has 14 congregations 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. These 
congregations would not leave their synod 
or a merged synod to join the Kansas Synod. 

The final result of discussion on this ques- 
tion was: “That we should explore the pos- 
sibility of a three-way merger including the 
entire territory of all three synods.” 

The third question was: "Is a merger pos- 
sible?" Now were thrown into the pot pos- 
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When members of Trinity Church, Dalton, Nebr., 
recently dedicated this new church, speakers in- 
cluded Nebraska Synod President Schuldt and 
the congregation's first student in the ministry, 
Delno M. Sahs 


sible obstacles. There were nine listed. It 
seemed to be agreed that eight of these 
could be overcome without too much dif- 


ficulty. 


The ninth obstacle involved the question 


whether pastors should be prohibited from 
joining secret societies (lodges). The Mid- 
west Synod has in its constitution a require- 
ment that no pastor may belong to a lodge. 
(The matter of laymen being members of 
lodges was not discussed, because none of 
the synods has a restrictive clause about 
them joining the lodge.) 

The matter of pastors belonging to lodges 
has long been a matter of sincere and deep 
conviction on the part of pastors in the 
Midwest Synod. Both the Nebraska and 
Kansas Synod have some pastors belonging 
to lodges, although the number seems to 
be few. 

To find out what the basis of future nego- 
tiations would have to be, representatives 
of the Midwest Synod were requested to find 
out if their synod would insist that the con- 
stitution of a new merged synod must con- 
tain a clause stating that a pastor of the 
merged synod is not permitted to belong to a 
lodge. The only way to give an official 
answer to this question is for the synod to 
speak in session. The executive board of the 
Midwest Synod is planning to call a special 
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session of synod to determine what its an-— 
swer will be. 

Although the other two synods do not 
restrict their pastors from belonging to 
lodges, some of their representatives agreed 
that a pastor should not belong to a lodge, 
however they questioned the wisdom of leg- 
islating on the matter. : 

Kansas Synod representatives, who were 
uncertain whether their synod would 20° 
along in a three-synod merger, were in- 
structed to find out from their synod if it 
would be willing to continue negotiations. 
for a merger covering the entire area rep 
resented by the three synods. 

The next meeting has been set for Sept. 6 
in Omaha. LORIN J. WOLFF 
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MINNESOTA 
ULCA Watches ELC’s June Convention. 


Central Lutheran Church, Minneapolis. 
was a very busy place’ for a week in June: 
when pastors and laymen of the Evangelica? 
Lutheran Church held their convention. 
Nothing unexpected took place. One delegate: 
commented to the writer, “Still too much 
Norway. No hope until they remove a lo» 
of tiny viking ships and scenes from the ole 
country.” Anyway, a lot of good Norwegiar 
coffee was saucered at the stand betweer 
Central’s: old church and the new edifice. 

THE Rev. FLloyp ScHwartz of Casper 
Wyo., has been called as assistant pastor o» 
Faith Church, St. Paul. Pastor Schwartz wav 
graduated from Midland College and Nortke 
western Seminary. He was ordained in 194‘ 
He has /served in Pueblo and Canon City 
Colo. 

St. Marx’s, NortH St. PAu, celebrate 
its 60th anniversary June 28. Dr. Pav 
Bishop and Dr. Charles L. Grant wer 
speakers. St. Mark’s was one of six congreg» 
tions that organized the English Evangelic: 
Synod of the Northwest. The congregaticy 
still worships in the original building erecte 
in 1891. 

The Rev. Theodore S. Rees has bee 
pastor since 1942. Bids for a new buildim 
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vill be received in February when the con- 
sregation plans to begin erection of a larger 
thurch. 


A Retreat for men of the Central Confer- 
ence will be held at Green Lake Bible Camp, 
Chisago City, beginning the evening of Sept. 
15, closing at noon Sept. 17. Conference 
President Theodore Rees, Pastors Carl A. 
Carlson and Paul L. Wetzler are the commit- 
tee on promotion and arrangements. 


) Orricers of the Central and Western Con- 

erences have announced the following meet- 
ags in August and September. Group “A” 
f the Woman’s Missionary Society, Western 
‘onference, will meet August 22-24 at St. 
ohn’s, Killdeer, N. D. Group “B” will con- 
‘ene at First English Church, Billings, Mont. 
rept. 19-20. Pastors of the Western Confer- 
mee will conduct their fall meeting at First 
inglish, Billings, on the same dates. 
Pastors of the Central Conference will 
old their fall convention at Green Lake 
i} ible Camp, Sept. 13-14. The fall convention 
'f the Central Conference WMS will be held 
t Albert Lea, Oct. 15-16. 

THe Rev. Howarp A. Rice, pastor of 
foldingford-St. Cloud parish has resigned to 
ccept a call to Grace Church, Alden. He 
vas installed July 6 by Dr. Bishop. 

GROUND WAS BROKEN for the new parish 
ihuilding of St. Mark’s Church, Fargo, June 
8. Professor William H. Cooper of North- 
vestern Seminary was speaker. June 11 was, 
1 a sense, more important for the congrega- 
on. Challenged to raise $10,000 to. bring 
ash on hand to $50,000 (necessary to begin 
onstruction) the people turned the day into 
ne grand Victory Service. The full amount 
\as reached! Pastor I. B. Kindem remarked: 

‘After having been approached three times 
ince’ last September on major financial 
irives, the people of St. Mark’s were still 
willing and able to raise the $10,000 needed 


Tue Rey. Cart EckuHorF of North Dakota 
(i2rves a truly Trinity parish! There’s a Trin- 
wi@y at Glenburn, one at Lansford, and another 

't Eckman, N. D. On June 18 the president 


church was destroyed by fire. A granary 
was purchased, moved to the church lot, 
remodeled and redecorated. 

Pastor Charles Dion, of Salem Church, 


_ Albert Lea, recently dedicated a group of — 


memorial gifts: altar cross, candelabra, com- 
munion service, lectern, paraments, paintings 
for the Sunday school altar and chapel 
pictures. PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


NEBRASKA 
Great Plains’ Cooperative Hospital 


FOLLOWING a number of preliminary meet- 
ings of representatives of National Lutheran 
Council bodies it was decided to organize a 
hospital management association to meet the 
need of Protestant communities for the 
operation of rural community hospitals. 

Hastings (Nebr.) was the scene of a meet- 
ing where a constitution was adopted. The 
new organization is to be known as The 
Great Plains Lutheran Health and Hospital 
Association and will have its temporary 
headquarters at the Trinity Lutheran Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, Mo. 

It was found to be the experience of those 
who have had occasion to. seek Lutheran 
services for operating hospitals, “that the 
needs for such are extremely critical.” 


Officers elected are: President, the Rev. 
R. Radloff; first vice president, the Rev. Lorin 
Wolff; second vice president, Carl Westlin; 
secretary, Miss Alene Voss; treasurer, Her- 
man Koch. Other members of the board are 
Howard Vogel, Pastor R. Beckman, Rubin 
Kampfe, Fred Dierks, Pastor Orville Reeg. 


Many small hospitals ranging from 20-50 
beds are being erected with county and fed- 
eral funds. These are of most modern con- 
struction and appointments. It is the plan 
to operate these usually on a lease agree- 
ment, where such services are needed and 
desired. Most of the communities are will- 
ing to meet possible operating deficits and 
thus reduce to a minimum the financial haz- 
ards involved and make the venture finan- 
cially sound. 

It is proposed that a distinctively Chris- 
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This drive-in theater along wi 
its facilities has been offer: 
free of charge to churches 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) area w 
wish to conduct Sunday mor 
ing services in it. (See Buffa 
news, this page) 


tian atmosphere prevail in the hospitals or 
other health and care institutions for which 
management responsibility is thus under- 
taken. 

The technical skill required for the plan- 
ning, opening and operation of small hos- 
pitals and continuity of high standards can 
be secured only by a co-operative venture. 


NEW YORK 
Lutherans Use Drive-In Theatre 


BurraLo—The Niagara Drive-in Theater, 
a popular place on summer evenings, was 
transformed into a place of worship on a 
recent Sunday when St. John’s Church, Buf- 
falo, held their regular Sunday morning serv- 
ice there. Advance publicity carried these 
words of explanation from Pastor Martin 
J. Hoeppner: “You remain seated in your 
car and loud speakers are installed into each 
car. No charge for cars, and you may dress 
as you desire.” The management of the 
theater offered its entire facilities, free of 
charge, to any church in the Buffalo area 
wishing to use the drive-in theater for a 
Sunday morning service. The local Council 
of Churches approved the idea, is ‘acting as 
a clearing house for the arrangement of 
future services. 

In addition to this out-of-the-ordinary kind 
of a Sunday service, Pastor Hoeppner has 
done another unique thing when, on July 2, 
he received new members into St. John’s 
Church for the 200th consecutive month! 
This plan of receiving new members every 
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month began in 1933 when the congregatic 
celebrated its centennial. During this 1 
year period 1,032 people were received in 
membership! 


Peace Church, Rochester, will have a ne 
pastor early in September. He's the Re 
W. A. Mehlenbacher, former pastor of Tri 
ity Church, Hamilton, Ontario, and region 
chairman for the CHEY appeal in the Ca 
ada Synod. He will succeed the Rev. W 
liam Horn. 


LATE IN June St. Luke’s Church, Rocl 
ester, celebrated the SOth anniversary ¢ 
their pastor emeritus, William Trebert, wit 
a special service and dinner. Pastors Adat 
Schreiber, Henry Erbs and Carl Betz wei 
speakers. 

THE CHURCHES of Buffalo under the direc 
tion of the Council of Churches of Buffal 
and Erie County participated in a ma: 
ecumenical service on June 30. Dr. Mat 
Boegner, of France, one of the presiden 
of the World Council of Churches and pre 
ident of the Reformed Church of France 
spoke. 

THE ANNUAL OUTDOOR services held — 
Highland Park, Rochester, were highlighte 
during July with Martin Niemoeller ar 
Bishop Otto Dibelius of Germany as gue 
speakers. 

THe Burraco Lutheran Pastors’ Associ 
tion elected*the following pastors as office 
for the coming year: President, Ernest # 
French; Buffalo; vice president, John Var 
norsdall, Blossom-Elma; secretary, Frank® 
L. Jensen, Buffalo; treasurer, Charles 
Menge, Williamsville. FRANKLIN L. JENS 
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CALIFORNIA NEW MEXICO 
OS ANGELES — ADVENT ALBUQUERQUE ST. PAUL'S: as 
A eer ige: eeelnea hee Soke, Pastor 
. Alvarado ilver Ave. 
11:00 A\M,, Wed, 7:30_P.M,; Church School 9:30 Services: 9:30 A.M., 11:00 A.M. “4 
AN DIEGO. g ACY. ; Bait FIRST % 
vin osseler, Pastor Seed 
Second above wt ee NEW YORK y ; 
Service: 11:00 A ~ Ries 
es aa + = BUFFALO eve CHRIST. am 
ohn Strodel, D.D., Pastor “an 
COLORADO srencuey & Fox Streets jibr 
aa _~ ervice: 10:00 A.M. ae 
ENVER ~ ST. PAUL BUFFALO — ra: 
RESURRECTION 
Elmer Ww. Harner Baten Ernest C, French, Pastom—John B. Sanborn, Asst. ; 
Service: 1) 00 A A.M, . Genesee & Doat Sts. : 
as z al ea Services: 8:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M. i ms 
BUFFALO. | ee ST. JOHN'S 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Martin Ju Boeppnere Pastor i 
a fi OO eee 285 Hickory Street . 
ASHINGTON LUTHER PLACE “MEMORIAL eer Services: 8:00 A.M., 10:10 A.M, 
Thomar Chcle. ath RN. Sits, NW. NEW YORK CITY paGRACEST, PAUL'S. 
4 d 0 ie Nae a alter E. Bock, Pastor rn 
3:00 A.My 11:00 A.M: Youth Program: 6:00 P.M. _ < 123 West Tiat St : 
ervice: Il: .M. i 
ILLINOIS = NEW YORK CITY ST. PETER'S 
JLNEY Paar TRINITY Russell Frank Auman, D.D., Pastor | 
H. Cy Peterson, Pastor Lexington Ave & 54th St. = 
Elliott & Elm Sts. : Service: 11:00 A.M. Be 
_ Service: 8 8:30 A. Mat ; Sunday $ Schools 9:30 AM. NEW YORK CITY TRINITY fi 
ere e F, Saunders, Pastor a 
MARYLAND ‘ 164-168 W. 00th St. ia 
| Sees bh —SnRist Service: 10:00 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:15 A.M. ie 
LTIMORE ; NIAGARA FALLS ZION 
John L. Peston, Pic Fate ©, Bailey, Asst. Avthue H. Schmoyer,. D:D. Pastor ~ 
Services: 8:30 A.M., 11:00 A.M Michigan Ave. & 10th’ St 
. DAU A I te iba bn Af). EES cet o «M. ) 
EVIMORE ss smith P ST. MARK'S — J 
Paul mith, Pastor 
St. Paul & 20th Sts. OHIO 
Service: 11:00 0 A.M. 9g 
= ‘) DAYTON ST. JOHN'S ; 
MICHIGAN Willard Ht. Gorchers, Pastor : 
Bs ‘ _ . Clair Stree 
RAND ace 9 eayithe bi eR TRINITY Service: 10:30 A.M.; Church School: 9:15 A.M. 
alph J. hite, astor 
Crescent & Bostwick 
Service: 10:4 AM, WISCONSIN 
Jeti oak is MILWAUKEE REDEEMER 
INN EAPO Lis” eB eS ee ~~SALEM A. A, Zinck, D.D., Pastor y 
Paul Luther Wetzler, 0.D,, Pastor epee pA Aa ald M 6 , 
W, 28th St. & Garfield Ave, S. — MARTA hE ae eo 
Services: 8:00 A.M,, 9:30 A.M. WISCONSIN DELLS BETHANY + 
PAUL SPE NRE 7 <a RATE 6. ier phere Pastor 
F roa 
chariet be Brenly DD ay 7:30 A.M., 9:30 A.M.; Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
B15 A.M, 11:00 A\M.; Sunday School 9:45 A.M, 
Wy a RT se Tn 7 CA i 
NEW JERSEY els A 
? 
~~ $T, JOHN'S | HAMILTON ST. PAUL'S 
A Frank F. Adler, Pastor F.C. Mueller, Pastor—A. Skrodelis, Asst. 
10th & Central Aves. Gore & Hughson Streets at 
00 ALM, 11:00 A.M; Strand Theatre: 7:45 P.M. Service: 11:00 A.M 2 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Community Relations Held 


PitrspuRGH—The Pittsburgh Synod, 
through its Committee on Social Action, 
held its first “School of Community Rela- 
tions” for ministers and laymen, on the cam- 
pus of Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, June 20-21. 


The present milk strike, threatening the 
health of the community, as well as several 
bus strikes, inconveniencing thousands of 
commuters, gave the school its “timely at- 


mosphere." Yet the school was planned not 
to serve as arbitrators of these issues but to 


find the causes, effects and solutions for 


these pressing problems, dealing with human » 


relationships, from the Christian viewpoint. 

“The church is at the crossroads! Be- 
cause of the many social issues involving 
mankind, the church finds itself on the front 
line of action, seeking to meet man’s greatest 
needs. If the church is blind to its social 
responsibilities it will fail God and it will 
fail man in an hour of great need. Its mem- 
bership must be alerted to social responsibil- 
ities but it must also understand the mind 
of Christ in these matters.” Thus stated Dr, 
Harold H. Lentz, Ashland (O.) pastor and 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services June 23 thru Sept. 3 
8 A.M. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M, 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M, 
ATWOOD T, SMITH, Pastor 
“Your Church By The Sea 

= Welcomes You" 
PSE es See 


The Rev. Valdis Mezezers, Latvian displaced p 
tor (left), is assistant to Pastor John C. Si 
(right) at St. Luke's Church, Baltimore, N 
Pastor Mezezers has already conducted seve 
services in Latvian for his native countrymen 
the Baltimore-Washington area 


chairman of the Department of Social A 
tion of the ULCA Board of Social Missio 

“The church must remain neutral,” I 
Lentz emphasized, warning members agai 
embroilment. “There’ are sins on both sic 
as well as capabilities,” he asserted. “ 
informed! Know your facts! Only thus c 
you be objective,” he pleaded. “Emphas 
the doctrine of reconciliation!” 

Labor and management were represent 
by outstanding speakers. Among them ¥ 
Prof. F. D. Tyson, School of Business A 
ministration, University of Pittsburgh (tht 
lectures: “How to Effect Industrial Peace 
“Labor’s and Management's Policies on t 
Man” and “Responsibilities of Manageme 
and Labor”). 


Dr. Tyson stressed the tremendous ga 
that labor has made in the last decad 
“Many of the unpleasant disturbances in 
struggle for recognition are ‘growing pains, 
he stated. ‘But labor is outgrowing th: 
and reaching maturity. Labor unions ¢ 
here to stay; responsible management recc 
nizes that fact," he said. ‘Labor unions ¢ 
earnestly striving to train their men for int 
ligent and responsible leadership." 

All speakers stressed the importance 
“respect of the individual.” 
In summing up the church’s approach 
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erplexing problems, Dr, Lentz presented 

ese conclusions: 

1) The church must not become a class 
church, exploited by any group, but 
remain neutral in order to serve as the 
conscience of all society, However, it 
must have no neutrality towards sin, 

2) The church must develop among its 

membership a love that is sensitive to 

human need, and just and fair in meet- 
ing such need. 

3) We must preach a gospel of recon- 

ciliation, reconciling God and man, 

capital and labor, young and old, ete. 

4) We must live and teach humility, 

5) We must proclaim the will of God 

fearlessly, showing that the Gospel is 

the power of redemption for indiv- 
iduals and a force for brotherhood 
and justice in the world, 

6) The program of the Board of Social 

Missions should be followed as we 

avail ourselves of the board’s literature, 

form study groups, and make our com- 
munity a proving ground in the appli- 
cation of Christian principles, 

7) Our pastors must preach to practical 

issues. 

8) Most important of all, the membership 
of our church must be impressed with 
the sense of Christian vocation, re- 
alizing that they must serve God in 
their daily work, and accepting the 
stewardship of life, recognize that life 
is a gift from God, to be used to His 
glory, 

Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of "The Lutheran," 
was principal speaker during one evening 
session open to the general public, Speak- 
ing on “Moral and Spiritual Leadership To- 
day," Dr. Ruff held up the example of Bishop 
Ordass of Hungary and other heroes of the 
faith in Europe as the truly great, 


Pastors and laymen who attended re- 
ested a continuation of a similar school 
xt year, The Rev, Paul J. Trout, Pitts- 
rgh, is the chairman of the Social Action 
‘ommittee, Prof, Dr. Roy Johnson, Green- 
ile, served as moderator, 

HANS O, F, SIMOLEIT 
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Bingaman Elected to Head Pastors 


Winuiamsrport—The Rev. Reide E. Binga- 
man, Thompsontown, was chosen president 
of the Lewistown Area Lutheran Ministerial 
Association at a recent meeting held at Me- 
Alisterville. The Rev, Carl E. Yost, Me- 
Clure, will serve as secretary-treasurer. This 
group will encourage youth work in the area 
by. revitalizing the® Lewistown district Lu- 
ther League, 

Over 200 boys and girls of the conference 
took part in the activities of Camp Susque- 
hanna during June and July. Under the lead- 
ership of the Rev, E. E. Korte, State Col- 
lege, as director, with the assistance of Mrs, 
Dottie Zieger Schultz, York, and Mrs, Alta 
Bingaman, Montgomery, two camp periods 
were held, one for senior high school youth, 
and one for juniors, 

Faculty members included: Pastors John 
Whetstone, Muncy; James Shannon, Mill- 
heim; Donald Raup, Boalsburg; Clifton 
Weihe, New York; Adam Bingaman, Mont- 
gomery; Harold Ahalt, Watsontown; Park 
Wagenbach, Mt, Carmel; Raymond Fisher, 
MiMinburg; and Mrs. Philip Vonada, State 
College. Twelve counselors cared for the 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M, & 7:30 P.M, 
Sunday School 945 A. M,. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


pire Points You to the Skies 


; In Philadelphia attend 
a : EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts, 
Dr, Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 AJM,, German 
11 ALM,, English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


Emanuel’s $ 


*- 
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76 girls and 28 boys in the senior camp; and 
an equal number for the 82 girls and 24 
boys in the junior camp. Sessions were held 
on the campus of Susquehanna University. 
St. Peter's Church, Briar Creek, and Beth- 
any Church, Montoursville, celebrated inter- 
esting anniversaries recently. The former, 
located near Berwick, was founded 150 years 
ago, and the first baptismal certificate issued 
by the church is still in possession of a mem- 
ber of the congregation. Bethany Church 
observed its 120th anniversary, with a special 
service held on June 25 in the old “White 
Church," original church building which is 
now used as a double dwelling. 


RECENT ANNIVERSARIES: The Rev. Reide 
E. Bingaman celebrated his 25th as pastor 


ONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. 

For Fun and Rest. Complete 2000- 
Acre Vacation Resort. 3 Modern Ho- 
tels. Cozy Cottages with meals at 
hotel HONEYMOON PARADISE. 
Delicious Meals. Club House. Casino. 
All Sports. Lake. White Sand Beach. 
Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Social 


Activities. Lutheran Services. Moderate Rates. 
N. Y¥. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 1274) 
LO 5-1550 


aut CLM S2. 


CAVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For young 
People and those Young in Spirit. 
Beautiful 2,000-Acre Mountain 
Estate. Lake. Beach. All Sports. 
Riding, Tennis, Bicycling. Movies. 
Country Dances. Greyhound or 
Martz Bus direct. Excellent R. R. 
service. Lutheran Services. $36. 
N. ¥. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO.5-1550 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
A Pocono Mountain resort that offers you a 
pleasant vacation with fellow Christians in 
one of nature’s most attractive beauty spots. 


Plenty of outdoor sports. Evening enter- 
tainment. Sunday services conducted by 
outstanding Lutheran clergymen. 
Send for illustrated literature. 

Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
Box 75 Paradise Falls, Pa. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Clean, comfortable, cheerful rooms. Central 
location, moderate rates. Free parking. For in- 
formation call C. M. Shaner, 27 S. Pennsylvania 
Ave. Phone Atlantic City 4-1585.. Members of 
Grace Lutheran Church, Pottstown, Penna. 
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of Thompsontown and Centre congregations 
the Rev. Paul W. DeLauter celebrated hi 
20th as pastor of the Mifflintown and Lickin; 
Creek congregations; and Dr. Paul H. Stahl 
Yeagertown, celebrated the 35th anniversar 
of his ordination. 

AMONG THE largest. Lutheran DVB! 
schools in the conference are the schools con 
ducted by Christ Church, Lewisburg, whicl 
enrolled 265; and that of Messiah Church 
Mifflintown, with 175 teachers and pupils 

Grace CuHurcH, Sunbury, is the onk 
church in eastern Pennsylvania to have ; 
complete scout “family”: a Cub Pack, Bo! 
Scout troop and Sea Scout ship for boys; : 
Brownie unit, Girl Scout troop, and Gir 


*Mariner unit for girls. 


Rosert Perrir, Life Scout in the Hol 
Trinity (Berwick) troop, was awarded thi 
Pro Deo et Patria medal recently. 

Harry M. Rice, Bloomfield, N. J., ha 
been elected president of the Alumni Asso 
ciation of Susquehanna University. Othe’ 
officers are: Horace ‘Hutchinson, Morris 
ville, and Merle Beam, Windber, vice pres 
idents; Ruth Bergstresser, Hazleton, secre 
tary; A. Bahner Portzline, Selinsgrove, treas 
urer; and Prof. E. M. Brungart, Selinsgrove 
statistician. 

The Rev. Glenn H. Wampole moved from 
the New Bloomfield charge to the Hoovers 
ville charge in the Allegheny Conference 
on July 15. ROBERT R. CLARI 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
New Preaching Point Established 


CAMDEN is the latest preaching point to b» 
opened in synod, Following surveys th» 
Home Mission Board decided to begin serw 
ices in this area and look toward the orgar 
ization of a congregation. The coming ¢ 
the Orlon plant of the DuPont Co, and th 
plan to erect another near by means th? 
will be an important field to occupy. Fire 
services were held May 21 by Dr. K. W 
Kinard, president of South Carolina Synoe 
Services are now conducted regularly by 
Southern Seminarian William Wingard. 


The Lutheres 


A number of South Carolinians attended 
te ground-breaking service for the new 
uildings at Lutheridge (see THE LUTHERAN, 
uly 12). Participating were Executive Di- 
sctor J. Lewis Thornburg, Dr. J. L. Mor- 
an, the Rev. Marcus Otterbein, and Dr. 
carl W. Kinard. It was announced that a 
hapel is to be built as a gift from Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Whisnant, Hickory, N. C. 

ON JUNE 25 a ground-breaking service for 
ne new Grace Church building, Gilbert, 
vas held. On Easter morning the church 
‘as completely destroyed by fire; there was 
o fire insurance. Individuals and congrega- 
‘ons contributed to a building fund. South- 
tn Seminarian Robert Dunlap is supply 
stor for the summer. 


The Columbia office of the president of 
synod has been moved from 1617 Sumter St. 
to the new location, 1125 Blanding St., Co- 
lumbia. This became necessary because of 
the sale of the building where the former 
office was located. Mailing address is the 
same, Drawer 190, Columbia. 


THE COLUMBIA BRANCH of the United Lu- 
neran Publication House moved this. month 
2 a new location, the old building having 
een sold. The new location is 1125 Bland- 
ag St., Columbia. 

THE Rev..J. SHELTON Moose, Laurens, 


rve the unexpired term of the Rev. W. H. 
efstead, who moved from the synod. Pas- 
or Moose serves on the synodical Parish 
iducation Committee, and is secretary- 
reasurer of the Summer School for Church 
orkers. 

THE LUTHERAN SUMMER SCHOOL for 
church Workers, conducted by synods of 
outh Carolina and Georgia-Alabama, will 
e held at Newberry College for a period 
“f two weeks. Aug. 6-12 is “Youth Camp” 
‘or Intermediates and Seniors; the second 
eek, Aug. 13-19, is the Leadership School, 
or those age 18 years and over, and for 
thildren under 12 years. 

THE Rev. EMory B. HE pr terminated his 
ork as pastor of Mt. Tabor Parish, Pros- 
erity, S. C., and began his duties in the 
-ake City Parish, Lake City, Fla. 
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vas elected statistical secretary of synod to- 


THe Rev. GEorRGE A. PHILLIPS was in- 
stalled pastor of Mt. Pleasant Church, 
Saluda, June 25. He came to this work 
from St. Andrew’s, Charleston. 


Upon completion of 20 years as pastor of 
St. Luke's Church, Summerville, the Rev. 
W. H. Lefstead has resigned to accept the 
call to St. Paul's Church, Mobile, Ala. For 
the past two years he served as statistical 
secretary of the synod. He began his duties 
in Mobile on July I. 


THE REv. RIcHARD E. BRUNK was installed 
pastor of Trinity Church, Elloree, June 4, by 
Dr. Kinard. 

ON A RECENT SUNDAY members of Ascen- 
sion Church were invited to attend Luther 
League. During the program, Pastor George 
Meetze was presented a new automobile. 
The League had sponsored the effort, secured 
funds to trade the old car for a new one as 


LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 


For Further Information—Write 


FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people askk — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 


Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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an eighth annniversary gift. 

Tue Rev. Heyward EPTING was honored 
June, 18 with a gift from members of the 
congregation in recognition of 10 years of 
service as pastor. WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


DECEASED 
Dr. William H. Blancke 


Dr. William Henry Blancke, pastor emer- 
itus of First Church, Newton, Iowa, died 
July 7. He was 95, 

Born Jan. 22, 1855, in Germany, he was 
graduated from Carthage College in 1883 
and from Hamma _ Divinity School. He 
served pastorates in Liberty, Ill, Davenport 
and Newton, lowa. During the first World 
War, he served as a Chautauqua lecturer. 
Since his retirement in 1937, he has supplied 


Se eeeeeaeeeeanyg 
Maestro 
Giuseppe 
Moschetti 

Concert Organist 

Now booking for a 

limited number of 

concerts for the com- 

ing season, 1950-51, 

Apply to 
Giuseppe Moschetti 
32 South Fifth Street 

Allentown, Pa. 
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WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


We are busy training young men and 
women for Christian service. Funda- 
mental-trained teachers. Finest fel- 
lowship. 


Lutheran Bible Institute 


in Chicago 
4756 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 44, Il. 


* GRABFE, JAMES. 


congregations in the Iowa Synod. 
Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. Mely 
E. Redeen, of Newton, Iowa, and Mr 
Bertram P. Holst, of Boone, Iowa. 
The funeral service was conducted 
Newton July Il. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DENNIS, WILLIAM. From Philadelphia Sem 
nary, student. To Trinity Church, Clar! 
Summit, Pa. 315 N. State St. 
FisHER, JOHN. From Philadelphia Seminar 
student. To Washingtonville parish, Was! 
ingtonville, Pa. 


From Philadelphia Sem 
nary, student. To Ascension Church, Lai 
caster, Pa. 714 Wabank St. 

HARDING, WARREN S. From Millcreek paris! 
Pa. To St. John’s Church, Coopersbur 
Pa. 

Harmony, EuGenst C. From Philadelph 
Seminary, student. To New Ringgold pa 
ish, New Ringgold, Pa. 

HENRICcH, JOHN. From Philadelphia Sem 
nary, student. To St. John’s Church, She) 
andoah, Pa. 119 W. Cherry St. 

Krouse, L. SAMuEL. From _ Philadelph 
Seminary, student. To St. Paul’s Chure 
Summit Hill, Pa. 119 W. White St. 

Lauspack, James R. From _ Philadelph: 
Seminary, student. To Pleasant Valle 
parish, Pa. Address: Gilbert, Pa. 

May, RayMOND. From Philadelphia Sen 
nary, student. To Chestnut Hill-Columi 
parish, Pa. 1225 Manor St., Columbia. 

Meck, Roy. From Philadelphia Seminar 
student. To Indianland parish, Pa. A» 
dress: Cherryville, Pa. 

REICHLEY, GLENN C. From Philadelph 
Seminary, student. To Spies-Oley paris 


Pa. Oley. 
REUMANN, JOHN H,. P. From’ student 
Philadelphia Seminary. To Benjams 


Sadtler Fellowship in Seminary, 25 — 
Main St., Lansdale, Pa. 

SHarp, KENNETH. From Philadelphia Seny 
nary, student. To Hegins parish, Hegir 
Pa, 


The Luther 
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UGG, CLAYTON W. From Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, student. To Advent Church, Mt. 
Ephraim, N. J. 26 Kings Highway. 
RUMP, PAUL. From Philadelphia Seminary, 
student. To St. John’s Church, Catawissa, 
Pa. 130 Church St. 


ULC CALENDAR 


ULY 

3-30. Illinois State Luther League Conven- 
tion. Chicago 

UG. 


|- 3. WMS Convention. Virginia Synod. First 
| Church, Richmond 

5-13. *LL Convention. Pittsburgh Synod. Lu- 
: therlyn, Prospect, Pa. 
WMS _ Convention. 

Midland College 
LL Convention. 


sylvania. Allentown 


Nebraska Synod. 


Ministerium of Penn- 


13-18. LL Convention. Nebraska Synod. Camp 
Sheldon, Columbus 

15-17. LL Convention. Midwest Synod. Hil- 
dreth, Nebr. 

20-26. LL Convention. lowa Synod. Lake Oko- 
boji, Miller's Bay 

21-23. LL Convention. South Carolina Synod. 
Newberry 

21-28. LL Convention. Rocky Mountain Synod. 
Shady Brook Ranch, Colo. 

26-28. WMS Convention. North Carolina 


Synod. Lenoir Rhyne College 
28. Commission of Adjudication. Muhlen- 
berg Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


l- 3. ULCA Brotherhood Convention. First 
Church and Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 

4-12. Biennial Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. KRNT 
Radio Theater, Des Moines, lowa 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Newberry, South Carolina 


OUR AIM—to prepare young men and 
women for a life of Christian Service 


to Church and State in an atmosphere 
of Christian influences. 


For catalog write 


»puly 26, 1950 


James C. Kinard, President 
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In CONCLUSION . . 
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IF you GO ABOUT your business in an 
honest and kindly manner, you figure that 
people ought to smile and be friendly. 
You're startled when somebody comes 
around the corner snarling at you and 
calling you names. 

But you have to expect that, if the 
work you're doing is brave and forward- 
looking. At least the leaders of the World 
Council of Churches have learned to 
expect it. 

They have been trying to stand on the 
borderline between the capitalist world 
and the communist world, and speak 
God's word as it applies to each of these 
worlds. At the Amsterdam assembly in 
1948 the World Council produced a re- 
markable report which pointed out the 
sins of communism sharply and clearly. 
It also mentioned some faults that usually 
show up in capitalism. 

So the communists were angry, and 
called the World Council a tool of cap- 
italism. And some of the American banks 
called meetings of their boards of di- 
rectors to sputter about the nerve of these 
church people for finding flaws in “the 
American way of life.” 

Some critics say the World Council is 
hopelessly old-fashioned because in its 
constitution it professes faith in Jesus 
Christ as “God and Saviour.” Others say 
it is full of modernism because not all of 
its member churches teach that the world 
was created in 4004 B.c. 


YOU CAN’T SATISFY everybody, unless 
you are a skillful politician who has 
~ learned to make speeches without Saying 
anything. To be an honest man you are 
obliged to reply to critics, whether they 
know what they’re talking about or not. 

You can’t sit back comfortably and 
expect the real facts to win an easy and 
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automatic victory. You have to help th 
facts get circulated, in competition wit 
false statements. Because a lie has a 
ugly way of spreading like an ink stai 
For years the Federal Council « 
Churches in the United States has bee 
attacked in the same manner as the Worl 
Council. No doubt the National Counc 
of Churches—to be organized in Noven 
ber—will get the same treatment. 


OF couRSE these councils aren’t pe 


_fect. They reflect rather accurately th 


thinking of the best men in a big majorit 
of the Protestant churches, such as D 
Franklin Clark Fry of the United Li 
theran Church. They will be as nee 
right in their judgments of our preser 
human situation as it is possible for o 
dinary mortals to be. * And sometimes the 
will be wrong, as everybody is. 

We Christians should be grateful thé 
we live in a day when the churches hay 
at last managed to get together in confe 
ences to share their convictions. Mayb 
some Episcopalians are surprised whe 
they find they have things to learn fror 
Baptists. A lot of Lutherans aren’t yt 
aware that some Presbyterians can teac 
us much about Reformation theology. 

Our Christian churches are a grei 
family. They don’t have to be 100 pe 
cent alike, but it is essential that the 
live close to one another, helpful towar 
one another. They have made more pro; 
ress in this in the last 40 years than © 
the previous 400 years. 

This kinship of Christians is still fe 
more strongly in big conferences the 
among the congregations in our citi: 
and villages. But the time is surely comirr 
when we shall not be ‘as sharply fence 
apart from one another in our church li’ 
as in years gone by. —ELSON RUFF 
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HOME BIBLE 


KING JAMES VERSION 


. to complete the home." 


Here is the perfect Bible tor the 
home, printed in large, clear type, 
and containing a complete section 
for devotions, prayer, study and 
reading. Includes a Family Record, 
presentation page, colored frontis- 
piece, maps and Biblical atlas. Size 
is 6!/y x 9/5 inches. 


The complete 24-page devo- 
tional section features Home 
Readings with References to The 
Life of Our Lord, The Beatitudes, 
The Miracles, The Parables, Prayers 
»m the Old and New Testaments, The Lord's Prayer from the English and Aramaic 
rsions, Benedictions and everyday Prayers, plus 94 other References to favorite 
d cherished passages. Never before has such a fine collection of inspirational 
adings been assembled together under one heading. 


14 So Hil-ki’ah the priest, and A-hi’- in their ears all the words 
kam, and Ach’boér, and Sha’phan, and of the covenant which w 
A-sa-hi’ah, went unto Hil’/dah the the house of the Lorp. 

prophetess, the wife of Shal’lum the 3 Ff And the king stood 
json of Tik’vah, the son of Har’has, and madeacovenantbefo 


Bound in genuine long-lasting Morocco, with overlapping cover, gold edges, and 


destructible lining. (BH5075C) $12.00 


"Wedding Gift Edition" is the same as BH5075C, but cover has straight edges 
d is stamped in pure gold decorative design,:as illustrated. (BH5062) $12.50 
Order From 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1125 Blanding St. 
thicago |}, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia |. S$. C. 


17 W. Franklin St. 3103 W. Sixth St. 
Baltimore |, Md. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


"What Happened T 
Your Hand?" is the que: 
tion of the little girl o 
Christ's knee as she ne 
tices the wound mark o 
his hand. 

The scene of this cha 
lenging question is artfull 
depicted in a delightfi 
setting by Harry Andes 


son, 


WHAT HAPPENE 
TO YOUR HANC 
is an ideal gift for. 
the children's roo 


Framed in gilt decorated wood, blendir 
perfectly with the colorful picture. Ti 
overall size is 84 x I0!/5 inches. The picture itself is '’Verplexed," finished f) 
permanency, sealing the colors and protecting the surface without the use of gla 

. . . giving an embossed effect simulating the brush marks of the original « 


painting. (NMM42) $3.10 
Available also in large size, 1834 x 22!/5 inches, for Sunday school rooms. 
[NMM31A) $10.0 
| am enclosing for framed pictures of ''What Happened ~ 
Your Hand," small size @ $3.00 and/or —____ pictures, large size @ $10.00. 
Name — : mn Z 

Address on a s 


PLEASE ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST BRANCH STORE 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 17 W. Franklin St. 1125 Blanding St. 3103 W. Sixth St. 610 Smithfield 
Chicago II, Ill. Baltimore |, Md. Columbia |, S. C. Los Angeles 5, Calif. Pittsburgh 22, IF 


